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TWO COLLEGE BASKET-BALL TEAMS 


Above: Williams College Varsity Team Below: Mt. Holyoke Senior Class Team 
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INVITATION. 
arrons are always welcome at 7’he Com- | 


panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HOUSANDS of young people of both sexes, 
who are in school or college, or who belong 
to local clubs, enjoy basket-ball during the long 
winter season. It is less strenuous and spec- 
tacular than football, and does not arouse the 
popular enthusiasm which baseball inspires, 
but as an indoor game it has achieved general 
success in the past few years, and appears to 
have won a permanent place upon the long list 
of American sports.. Among the New England 
college teams, that of Williams has been excep- 
tionally successful through the past two seasons, 
and is rated the champion five. The colleges 
for young women do not have intercollegiate 
contests, but at Mount Holyoke, as at the 
others, the game is popular, and interclass con- 
tests arouse great interest. 
& 
RAND Army veterans throughout Mas- 
sachusetts are interested in the attempt of 
the officers of their organization to raise ten 
thousand dollars for the purchase of a large 
painting, ‘“The Last Comrade’s Final Trib- 
ute,’? by Darius Cobb, a Boston artist. It is 
proposed to place the painting in the State- 
House, if the campaign for its purchase is 
successful. The picture represents an aged 
veteran, the last survivor of them all, decorating 
with a flag and wreath the grave of a comrade. 
Behind him are his little grandchildren, and in 
the heavens, which are arched by a rainbow, 
is a vision of the Grand Army, a phantom host 
with its great leaders at its head. 
& 
oe the past two years New England’s one 
big motor-car race has been that over the 
Merrimac valley course. By a recent vote of 
the Lowell Automobile Club, no such contests 
will be held this year. Much opposition has 
developed to these races on account of the 
danger to the participants and to the many 
thousand spectators along the course, and there 
has alsd been a feeling that public highways 
should not be used for automobile-racing under 
any circumstances. The contests last Sep- 
tember were a three days’ affair, and the 
expenses were over sixty-five thousand dollars. 
A few speed enthusiasts will regret the abol- 
ishment of the races, but the action of the club 
will appear to most people as an eminently 


sensible step. - e 


USY times are in prospect at the Fore 
River shipyards in Quincy, Massachusetts. 
The building of a great battle-ship for Argen- 
tina, the most powerful fighting craft yet con- 
structed, involves a contract of eleven million 
dollars, and means the addition of one thousand 
skilled workmen to the present force at the 
yards. The contract is really a twenty-two- 
million-dollar affair, and calls for two such 
battle-ships, but the Fore River company has 
sublet the building of one to a company at 
Camden, New Jersey, although the New Eng- 
land concern will be responsible to Argentina 
for the work. This great contract was secured 
in competition with English, German, Italian 
and French ship-builders. The same company 
has also made contracts with the Italian navy 
to supply it with six turbine-engines of forty- 
five thousand collective horse-power. 
Ps 
“THE deacon’s ‘‘wonderful one-hoss shay,’’ of 
which Doctor Holmes has written in im- 
mortal rime, collapsed at the close of one hun- 
dred years of usefulness, and it will be agreed 
that any vehicle which has rounded out a full 
century is justified in falling to pieces. But 
not all vehicles avail themselves of the privilege. 
A notable exception is found in the private 
carriage which was constructed for Gen. Henry 
Knox, who was Washington’s chief of artillery, 
and also Secretary of War under his first ad- 
ministration. It was built in Boston about one 
hundred and thirty years ago, and ever since 
that time has been in use in Thomaston, Maine, 
where General Knox resided upon a great estate 
in almost baronial style from 1795 until his 
death in 1806. It is a quaint, heavily built old 
carriage, but is still substantial, and its present 
owner frequently enjoys a ride in it. 
® 
OT long ago the books of the treasurer of a 
small New England town were found to 
be in a badly confused condition. The treasurer 
was a man held in the highest esteem, and 
nobody thought of accusing him of dishonesty, 
but during many years of service he had become 


| countersigned by another town official. 





careless, and had tangled various accounts until 
his ledgers were sadly mixed. An expert 
accountant finally straightened out matters, and 
the deficit was promptly made good. Now the 
treasurer urges a new system in that town by 
which the books shall be examined every month 
or two by a competent person, and all checks 
Such 
a simple plan would be a protection for honest 
town treasurers, like this one, and would serve 
as an efficient check upon the occasional dis- 
honest official whose defalcation works a hard- 
ship upon the community which has trusted 


him. ® 


ANY reasons have been advanced for the 

decline of the sheep-raising industry in 
New England—the greater profits of dairying, 
the ravages of dogs and barb-wire fences, the 
‘‘running out’’ of the land by sheep, and the 
long winters when the sheep must be sheltered 
and fed, are among the reasons given. But 
the fact remains, whatever the causes, that the 
number of sheep in these six states has steadily 
decreased in recent years, although it has in- 
creased in the country as a whole. The best 
figures obtainable in 1909 showed only about 
half a million sheep in New England, as com- 
pared with over twice that number twenty 
years earlier. The condition is a local one, for 
in the whole United States there were fifty-six 
million sheep in 1909, as compared with forty- 
one million when the census of 1900 was taken. 
In spite of this great increase, an immense 
amount of wool is imported each year. 

® 

A LETTER written just after the Battle of 

Bunker Hill, and dealing with that historic 
event, was recently sold by auction among 
other manuscripts. It was written by a sur- 
geon named Hall, who served in the Continental 
army, to Elbridge Gerry, later a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and Vice-President of the United 
States. It contains a curious story which the 
British were said to be circulating assiduously 
at that time, namely, that’ the bullets used by 
the American troops in the battle were poisoned 
by having been dipped previously in some glu- 
tinous matter, and then rolled in white arsenic 
and dried. An officer is quoted who declares 
that he captured a box of such bullets. The 
letter is a most vehement denial of such prac- 
tises, but the incident illustrates the temper of 
those turbulent times and the efforts of the 
British to account for the deadly work of the 
Yankee marksmen. 


AVOIDING A MAN-EATER. 


HE terrible man-eating lions of British 
fi East Africa have long been the object of 

the sportsman’s rifle. As game they can 
hardly be scarce, for in some portions of the 
country, as Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson shows 
in his ‘‘In the Grip of the Nyika,’’ they are 
by no means timid beasts. In fact, it seems 
more difficult to avoid them than not to. 
‘*Some workmen of mine,’’ says Mr. Patterson, 
“had a narrow escape near the Tsavo Bridge. 
The occurrence took place at a time when the 
fear of the brutes had gripped hold of every- 
body, and the imaginative Hindu had already 
endowed the lions with supernatural powers. 


“Five Sikh carpenters had made a staging 
some eight feet high, and on this had pitched 
their tent, where — slept in peace as 
they thought, in safety. Every night they 
gained access to their airy abode by means of a 
movable ladder, and they took the precaution, 
like Robinson Crusoe, of pulling it up into 
their castle immediately after nightfall. 

‘*T had already warned these men that their 
perch was not — high enough, and told 
them that they would be much safer on the 
water-tank or in trees till the iron huts which 
were then building for their protection could be 
got ready. 

“They did not wish to move, however, and 
Natha Singh, the leader of the party, assured 
me that they felt . ~ safe enough so high up; 
besides, was not Ahuda (God) all-powerful? 
It seems that Ahuda was indeed looking after 


them. 

*‘One night, cont to their usual custom, 
they carelessly left of the ladder projecting 
a little way beyond the end of the staging. A 

ungry man-eater on the prowl observed this, 
and thinking that he could not find a meal more 
conveniently elsewhere, determined to try how 
a mter tasted. Calculating his spring, he 
leaped lightly on to the projecting ladder, which, 

ortunately for him, instantly tip up and 
toppled over, both falling heavily to the ground. 
No doubt the ladder gave him a good blow 
when it struck him, for he fled at once without 
attempting to touch the men, who, thoroughly 
terrified by the tearing of their tent caused by 
the tipping up of the ladder, and believing that 
the lion was upon them, jumped from the 





















The Ever Ready 


BLAISDELL 
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i 
Paper Pencil 
eliminates. knives, dirt, 
waste. All grades of lead, all colors 
of crayon. 
To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 

Onreceipt of ten cents we will mail two best 
quality pencils, lead, crayon, photo, china 
marking, etc. State color or purpose used for. 
THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 
44138 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 




































SMITH’S 
Menthol Inhaler | 


will bring speedy relief for‘your Head 


Cold, Headache, Catarrh, Hay-Fever | 
and Neuralgia. | 
A SAFE REMEDY. Made from | 


pure menthol crystals that reaches by | 
inhalation every- air ppassace of the 
head and throat, healing and toning 
the affected parts. 500 per cent. | 
more menthol than in ordinary | 
inhalers. Contained in 3-inch glass | 
tube — outside case of nickel, | 
unbreakable, and most con- | 
venient to carry with you 
anywhere. | 
25 cts. at Dealers or Post-paid. | 
Ask for Smith’s—and do | 
4 not take any other. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 











[ WATER SUPPLY | 
And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 










Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 


The best 
fire 
protection. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS A 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Send for Catalogue ‘“D.”” Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


L LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 








HEAT 


Its corru- 
gated fire- 
box is so 
constructed 
that it will 
burn coal to 
powder,and 
therefore 


YOUR 





HOUSE «ives ta cuitd Can Run It. 
most heat 

with the 

least coal. Warmest buildings 


in New England's zero towns 
are heated with the Winchester 
Steam or hot water heating al- 
ways saves much dusting. 

If you are going to put in a 
new heater or build a house, send 
at once for 


The Winchester Book. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
230 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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HEATER 


WITH 
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BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


is the toughest shoe for 
school and play you can 
possibly buy. Two Full 
Soles, Box Calf Tops, 
and will outwear two 
or three sets of new 
soles. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them send your 
size with the price 
and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


8 n1tK, $ { .50 
1 to 8X, $2.00 
Express Prepaid. 

Boys’ Book Free. 


Tells how to do tricks, make boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, siotmaxt: 


SHOEMAKER, 
Beverly, Mass. 
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OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE 
THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK ON BASE BALL 
Ready About March 15th 


git of the American League. Contains the new playing 
rules, schedules, averages, and is profusely illustrated. History and 
action pictures of world’s series. 


cents at dealers’ or by mail 
Base Ball Catalogue FREE A. 3. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















for Free Booklet. 


BOSTON, 
24 Milk Street 





R-R LAND LIME is shipped in roo-lb. bags in powder form, 
ready to apply to the land, or will keep till you are ready. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME CO. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 


If your dealer does not carry R-R LAND LIME in stock, write to our nearest office. 


LAND Lime 


WE want you to know about Liming the Land, which means more 
fertile soil, and thereby better and bigger crops, and invite you to send 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Ave. Building 




















staging in all directions, and with terror-stricken 
cries, raced for their lives to the nearest trees. | 
Fortunately no one was hurt, but after this the 
staging was deserted for the more secure fast- 
ness of the top of a masonry pier rising out of 
the river-bed.’’ 
¢ « 


ON THE NARROW EDGE. 


HERE are many people who have never 
been actually seasick, but who have been 
so near it that they must have felt like 
the young girl mentioned by a writer in Life. 
The trip was somewhat rough, and she was 
very quiet. ‘ 
‘Are you feeling sick, daughter ?’’ inquired 
her father. 
“*No,”’ she said, ‘‘I don’t think I’m sick, 
but I should hate to yawn.’’ 

















hole to be punched there. 
KUTTER—the finest of its kind. 
highest quality in tools and cutlery. 


Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Fix it Yourself 


The boy with a few simple tools of his own can 
fix his things himself an 
dad or big brother to come home. 
‘ getting things fixed when 
and, too, the fun of doing 


EN KUTTER 


Awl and Tool Sets 


are the ideal small set of tools for the boy. 
lenty of little jobs around the house that need attention, a screw loose here, a 

} ; : The set comprises ten useful tools, awls, screw- 
drivers, chisel, gouge, gimlet, tack puller and reamer. 


Look for the KEEN KUTTER trade mark. It stands for the 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”" 
—E. C. Simmons. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


YJ 


not have to wait for his 

This means 

ae want to use them, 
t yourself. 





The boy who owns this set will find 


Each tool is a KEEN 
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in the president’s office 
of the C. W. & M. Rail- 
road. Two men on each side 
of the president, and the official 
himself, austere, cold and 
brusque, were the only occu- 
pants of the room. The presi- 
dent leaned back in his chair and glanced over 
some typewritten sheets, his brows drawn 
down into a frown, for his eyes pained him. 

On the edge of another chair sat Mr. Can- 
ning, M. Am. Soc. C. E., manager of the 
pridge department of the Dragon Iron Works. 
He was working for a contract, and alert and 
watchful, he kept his eyes upon the face of the 
president to divine, if possible, and be prepared 
to meet any adverse sentiment from the railroad 
man. Mr. Whitney, the chief engineer of the 
railroad, was the third man. On the desk were 
drawings of a railroad bridge. 

“Of course, Mr. Canning,’’ began the presi- 
dent, ‘‘you cannot be too thoroughly impressed 
with the necessity for non-interruption of our 
traffic while this new span is being built, and 
also while being moved into position. ’’ 

‘‘The specifications mention that point,’’ said 
Mr. Canning. 

‘‘But the specifications can’t cover that point 
too completely,’’ burst forth the president. ‘We 
want this job in the hands of a man who will 
put his heart in it and work hand in hand with 
our operating department, and not merely abide 
by the letter of specifications.’? He continued 
in a lighter tone, ‘‘Whitney never will under- 
stand that we’ve got to run trains first and 
renew his bridges afterward. ’’ 

Mr. Whitney smiled in a perfunctory way, 
Mr. Canning did likewise, and the president 
continued, ‘“The thing is just this. Whitney 
says we’ve got to have a new bridge, but if our 
operating department is going to be incom- 
moded, if our immense suburban and through 
traftic on that line is going to be thrown into 
the least disorder during the replacing of the old 
span, we’ll give up the idea of a new bridge 
and strengthen the old one.’’ 

‘Well, your road knows what the Dragon 
can do when it comes to rush work and cramped 
work,’’ said Canning, with some pride. 

‘We do. That is why I am talking to you 
now when your price is—how much above the 
lowest, Whitney ?’’ 

‘*Twenty-seven hundred odd,’’ said Whitney. 

‘*Twenty-seven hundred and some dollars,’’ 
repeated the president, ‘‘above what we can get 
the work done for. Now just how long will it 
take to move the new span into position ?’’ 

‘‘We figured on an hour,’’ replied Canning. 

“Figure again. There’s a train over the 
bridge at four-twelve Sunday, and the next at 
four-thirty-eight. That four-thirty-eight must 
not be delayed a minute. That’s the longest 
interval between trains during daylight. Can 
you replace the old span in that time?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Canning. 

“Can he, Whitney ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied the chief engineer, decisively, 
‘*he cannot.’ 

The president turned to Whitney, but his 
ultimatum was for the benefit of the seeker of 
a contract. ‘‘No interruption to traffic or no 
new bridge,’’ he said. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ said Canning. 
“ll forfeit the amount our bid is above the 
lowest if I don’t make it.’’ 

Whitney shook his head. ‘‘It can’t be done,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but I’ll say this, if any man can do 
it, Canning’s that man. ’’ 

‘Thanks !”? said Canning. 

“We don’t care particularly about forfeits, 
Mr. Canning,’”’ said the president. ‘‘What we 
want is the job done in that time.’’ 

“T’ll put up my reputation against failure,’’ 
said Canning, earnestly. 

“Which means you’ll give us your word there 
will be no interruption to traffic. ’’ 

“T’ll give you my word.’ 

The president turned to his desk and jabbed 
his pen in the ink. ‘‘That’s sufficient,’’? he 
said. ‘‘T’ll sign the contract.’? Which he did 
in duplicate, while Whitney congratulated the 
successful competitor. Then Canning put his 
signature to the three papers. 

That was how the Dragon company obtained 
the contract for replacing the main span of the 
Cranberry Run Bridge with a new and modern 
truss. A man’s word, backed by his reputa- 
tion in the business world, no more, no less, 
vained for the company a profitable piece of 
work. It was a reputation acquired by long 
years of constant care and watchfulness and 
Wearying toil, a reputation often in jeopardy, 
often depending for its existence on the strength 
of a rope-yarn, a reputation as dear almost as 
life itself to its owner. 

In a week the Dragon’s crew arrived, and 


To story properly begins 





Work on the bridge began in earnest. Among 


BY C. E. DINGWALL. 


Il. A MAN’S 






BELOW WAS THE RIVER, 
AND THEY REALIZED 
THE DANGER OF A 
FALL, SHOULD A SUD- 
DEN JERK THROW 

THEM OFF THEIR 
NARROW FOOTING. 


the men who came up with the first ‘‘iron’’—it 
is really Bessemer steel—was Lee Turner, a 
young Kentuckian. 

This boy Turner was an exceedingly handy 
chap all round, and fearless to an extent bor- 
dering on recklessness. He was good for any 
task on a bridge requiring a cool and steady 
head, sure-footedness and muscular limbs. If 
there was a trick with a rope he did not know 
about, it was because it was of a kind never 
seen inland. And he could drive rivets faster 
than a Number 2 forge could heat them. 

But Turner was young, and discontented 
with the inharmonious arrangement of the 
social relations of mankind. 

Things were not as they should be. For 
instance, Canning would get the credit for a 
satisfactory job at Cranberry Run, the owners 
of the Dragon company, men who never saw 
the bridge, never, probably, saw the plans for 
it even, would get the profits, and the working 
man risking life and limb for the sake of a claim 
on a pay envelope—the working man at forty 
or fifty cents an hour would do the job and 
never be heard of. 

Turner, dwelling on this thought, became 
disaffected, and then morose and gloomy. He 
objected to the present social conditions, but 


could offer no remedy, and the bulk of his | 


objection finally was hurled at the person of 
the general manager. 


In this he was joined by two fellow workers, | 


REPUTATION. 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





Bosting and Kelly, who were of a kind that 
see no good in their superiors if they can get 
some one to listen. 

The animosity engendered by these three- 
cornered talks remained with Turner, and ef- 
fected a change in his nature. He lost much 
of his fearless uprightness, his interest in his 
work, his desire to be the best bridge man on 
the job, for, said he to Bosting and Kelly, what 
was the use, anyway? And Kelly and Bosting 


reputation would become more solidly fixed. 
The manager one day called all hands into 
the tool-house during the dinner-hour. The 


day. Such work as this must always be done 
on Sunday, because the traffic is lighter then. 
‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to tell me if 
there’s anything wrong in our arrangement, 
anything that is going to work backward—the 
way it is not intended to. I want you to look 
| over everything between now and Sunday,— 
| you fellows that know better than I do just 
| how a load is going to act when the strain is 
| on,—and if you find anything that is not correct, 
|or if you can suggest any improvement, come 
| to me with it. Will you do that—all of you?’’ 
| It was an appeal for help from a man to 
;men. ‘Sure, cap!’? said one. ‘Why, of 





| course, Mr. Canning!’’ said another. 
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gratitude in his tone than 
the conventional words alone 
expressed. 

** It’s like this, boys. There 
is a good deal up for me in 
this matter. In order to get 
the job, I had to promise to 
move those spans in twenty-six 
minutes, as I have told you. I gave my 
personal word for it, and —’’ 

‘**His reputation again !’’ muttered Turner. 

The manager hesitated and went on. ‘‘Now 
if there is any one here,’’ he continued, after a 
short interval, ‘‘who is not loyal to the Dragon 
and to Canning, this is the time to say so.’’ 

For a short moment Lee Turner was on 
the point of blurting out openly, ‘‘I’m one.’’ 
But disaffection overcame him. He main- 
tained a gloomy silence. 

Bosting forgot his former loud-mouthed antag- 
onism, and was generous. ‘‘Give the old 
man a fair shake,’’ he said. ‘‘Eh, Turner ?’’ 

‘Same as he gives us!’’ grumbled Turner. 

“Oh, well, he’s got a big load on his mind,’’ 
said Bosting, turning away. 

The men were going out on the work when 
Canning accosted Turner. ‘‘I’m going to put 
you in charge of the rigging at this end of the 
bridge Sunday, Turner,’’ he said, looking into 
the youth’s eyes searchingly. In his gaze was 
a shade of suspicion, but it was ready and 
willing to give way to the world of kindness 
that was back of it. 

Turner’s heart bounded with joy at this 
recognition of his superiority as a rigger. 
Again he was on the point of confessing his 
disloyalty, and again the bitterness that he 
nurtured made him silent. He looked at the 
ground while the manager gave him his instruc- 
tions, and nervously scraped the gravel with 
his boot. Then he went out on the bridge and 
listlessly began looking over the preparations 
for accomplishing the task set. 

A false work, or support for the two spans, 
new and old, of framed timber, had been erected 
on each side of the bridge, on piles driven in 
the bed of the river. On the down-stream false 
work the new span was built alongside the old 
one. Both spans now rested upon many hard- 
ened steel rollers, bearing upon smooth ways of 
steel rails on both piers of the bridge, and were 
fastened together with chains. 

The plan was to roll them both at once by 
means of heavy tackle, the old span being 
pulled out of the position it had occupied for 
so Many years on to the up-stream false work, 
and the new span following it into its recently 
vacated place on the piers of the bridge. All 
this in twenty-six minutes by the railroad 
representative’s watch, including disconnecting 
and again connecting the rails, and running 
a trial locomotive over the new:span before 
the arrival of the four-thirty-eight train. 

Four sets of tackle were used, two being 
fastened to each end of the bridge and to clus- 
ters of mooring-piles braced against the piers. 
Each tackle was made up of two enormous four- 
sheave blocks, with two-and-a-half-inch Manila 
rope rove through them. One end of each of 
these hawsers was carried to the spools of a 
hoisting-engine on the bank, two engines being 
on each bank. Steam exerting sixty-four nom- 
inal horse-power was going to pull two spans 
weighing something like twelve hundred tons. 

Turner had not helped to rig the lines, having 
been engaged in riveting the members of the 
new truss. But he knew tackle from A to Z, 
and it was with an expert eye that he looked 
over the heavy and stiff new lines lying across 
the timbers of the false work. 

He was following with his eye the different 
*‘‘parts’’ of the rope as they led back and forth 
eight times between the blocks of the tackle, 
when he saw one of the discrepancies he thought 
might very likely occur. Two parts crossed 


}over in their course and entered the block on 
promptly agreed there was no use; some other | the wrong side—on the side opposite to that on 
man would reap the rewards, and Canning’s which the other two entered. Some one had 
| blundered. 
| and lay sagging over the timbers in an apparent 
| tangle, the thing was easy to overlook. 

bridge was to be moved on the following Sun- | 


As the lines were heavy and stiff, 


But it would show when the strain was put 


}on, and Turner saw what the effect would be. 


He saw the block tip up at an angle, under the 
influence of the cross-pull of the two lines, and 
one corner of it sag below the level of the top 


| of the longitudinal timber that crossed the path 


of the block. He saw the block catch against 
the timber; he saw its corner press deep, deep 
into the pine wood, until the crowded fibers 
arrested its farther progress. He saw that end 
of the bridge lag behind. He saw the excited 
and vain efforts to effect a remedy, to make a 
new start, while the minutes were ticked off 
one by one, and Canning’s reputation ‘‘went 
to smash,’’ and Canning’s word carried weight 


| no more in the world of railroad presidents. 
‘*Thank you,’’ said the manager, with more | 


The vision fascinated him. He gloated over 
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the failure of the manager’s scheme; he 


gloated over another man’s prospective misfor- 
tune. About then there was a kink in 'Turner’s 
mind as well as in the tackle. 

He called to Kelly, but when Kelly looked, 
Turner could not for shame make known the 
fact that he gloried in a disaster to another’s 
hopes. So he kept the secret to himself. ‘ 

The momentous afternoon wore along, and 
the time for the arrival of the four-twelve train 
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‘Juggle it! Juggle it, I say, 
Turner! Together, boys! Together with the 
engines! Now!’? He was signaling to the 
engineers for slack and then a sudden jerk on 
the tackle. 

Turner heard nothing. With his feet on the 


endeavor. 


|edge of the timber, he was lying bent over 


the bar, swinging up and down. Slowly the 
block was being worked free. The men relaxed 


| their efforts, for they saw it must soon snap 


was near at hand. Everything was ready. | free and precipitate them all into the river. 
Men stood impatiently waiting to disconnect the | Turner saw nothing, and continued his blind 
rails and to knock away the blocking of the | and frantic efforts to pry the block loose. 


rollers. The safety-valves of the engines, con- 
tinually popping off, told of ninety pounds of 
steam chafing at the delay. The tackle was 
hauled taut, but no more; no strain had been 
put upon it. A suppressed inward excitement 
was apparent in the unusually slow and distinct 
utterance of Canning when he gave orders. He 
had everything to lose if he did not succeed in 
the allotted time; his men had nothing. The 
great stake was his alone. 

At last the train came in sight. To those 
awaiting its coming, an hour seemed to elapse 
while it pulled up at numerous suburban sta- 
tions. It passed the last; it slowed up and 
got a ‘‘go-ahead’’ signal from the flagman on 
the bridge, and with a roar it rushed across the 
old-fashioned bridge. Its passage marked the 
beginning of twenty-six busy minutes. 

The last wheel of the last car rolled by, and 
eager hands fell upon the rail fastenings at both 
ends of the bridge. Watch in hand, Canning 
stood upon the false work in the middle of the 
bridge. As the time limit he had allowed for 
that particular operation slowly drew near, his 
look became more worried. 

The welcome call finally sounded, ‘‘All right 
here, sir!’? And another, ‘‘All right here, 
sir!’’ followed from the other end of the bridge. 

“Clear away the blocking!’’ shouted the 
manager. 

A perfect rain. of blows from sledge-hammers 
fell upon the obstruction to the rollers, and then 
came the ringing ‘‘All clear!’’ of the gang 
**bosses. ”? 

‘‘What d’you say, Farley?’’ called Canning 
to one tackleman. 

‘All good here, sir!’’ yelled Farley, in reply. 

Canning looked the question to Turner. The 
guilty Turner could not utter the words, but 
Canning took it for granted that everything was 
ready. 

‘*Then wind awa-a-a-y!’’ he sang out to the 
engineers. 

Four engines simultaneously answered him 
with an outburst of panting and coughing. 
Thirty-two lines already taut began to move at 
varying speeds. They creaked and snapped, 
giving off a sound like that of ‘‘bending’’ ice 
when you walk upon it, while the stretch was 
being taken out of the Manila. 

The block slowly canted sidewise and dug 
one edge into the inch board under it, upon 
which it was meant to slide to clear the string- 
ers of the false work. The board bent under 
the pressure, and finally broke, falling into the 
river. ‘Turner quivered with guilty excitement, 
expecting every moment to hear Canning’s 
voice raised in anxious inquiry. 

The rollers began to turn, and the bridge and 
the block began to travel. Minutes were counted 
off, and every one brought the block nearer to 
the big timber lying across its path. Then its 
corner began cutting into the soft wood, and 
that end of the bridge lagged behind. 

By an arrangement of weights, Canning could 
tell the exact speed of each end of the bridge. 
He noticed the dilatoriness of Turner’s end. 
He signaled to the engineers, and they re- 
sponded with wider throttles, but to no effect. 

‘Shake her up!’’ he cried, but could not be 
heard fifty feet away for the noise of working 
steam. 

He looked to his arrangement of weights, 
and leaned to the, as he supposed, recreant 
engineers, waving his hand in a circular motion 
with an energy the import of which they could 
not misunderstand. ‘‘Shake her up! Throw 
it into ’em!’’ he screamed. 

Then he looked for a possible obstruction, and 
his eye rested upon the jammed block. Over 
his face there spread a look of hopeless despair, 
a look of a man who has striven hard for much, 
and lost. His arms fell to his side, and faint 
and dizzy, he leaned against the ironwork of 
the bridge. 

But meanwhile a bitter fight had been going 
on in Lee Turner’s soul. Buffeted about be- 
tween remorse and disaffection, he had at last 
conquered the bitter animosity to his superior 
and his superior’s work. He sprang up, once 
more a man! 

He seized a crowbar lying near by and inserted 
it in a groove of the bulky block. Standing on 
the timber, he bore down on it. The strain 
on the tackle made it almost impossible to budge 
it. He called to the men, and two joined him, 
and cautiously added the weight of an arm. 
Below was the river, and they realized the 
danger of a fall, should a sudden jerk throw 
them off their narrow footing. Not so with 
Turner. He saw only the manager’s face 
drawn in pain,—pain of the heart,—and he 
was the cause of it. No thought of himself 
or the precariousness of his position entered his 
mind. 

‘Stick to it, bullies !’’ called Canning, awa- 
kened to new hope by the sight of Turner’s 








‘* Just a little more, just a little more, 
Turner!’’ called out the manager, encoura- 
gingly. ‘‘Bear down hard there, bullies; you 
can’t lose !’” 

How long it was that he endured the torture 
of superhuman muscular effort Turner did not 
know. At last an extraordinary exertion coin- 
cided with a jerk on the tackle by the engines, 
and the block was suddenly freed from the 
obstructing edge of the timber. The bar was 
thrown out of Turner’s hands and out of the 
block. 

The men, expecting the climax, succeeded in 
retaining their balance on the timber. Turner 
pitched headlong downward, stretching out his 
arms for the ironwork of the bridge to save 
himself, but missing it. He fell across a slant- 
ing brace timber with such force as to become 
unconscious. The men saw his limp body slide 
downward and tip off into the water. 

Canning’s stentorian tones rang out the 
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instant the block was clear. ‘Wind away!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Go after him, some of you. 
You, there, Bird, Hanson, get him out.’’ 

Bird, Hanson and another scrambled down 
the false work to the water, and one of them 
dived among the piles when the body did not 
rise. He brought it up at the first effort. 

During all the time that the two spans were 
rolled the balance of their journey, tested for 
alignment, the rollers blocked, the rails con- 
nected, an engine and car run over the new 
span for a trial, and everything made ready 
for the approaching train, Turner was uncon- 
scious. 

The first thing he heard upon recovering was 
a deafening roar somewhere overhead,—the 
four-thirty-eight passing over the bridge,—and 
then a voice calling out,—it was the railroad 
representative’s,—‘“T'wenty-six minutes less— 
er, oh, about four seconds, Mr. Canning! Con- 
gratulations!’? Forty bridgers, possessed of 
forty healthy throats, gave vent to a yell that 
awoke the echoes, and Turner swooned again. 

In the hospital, with a broken rib tying him 
to his bed, he had ample opportunity for medi- 
tation on the way to go about reforming society. 
After a while he went back on the Dragon’s 
active list, for Canning, to whom he had told 
the whole story, had made a new record in 
bridge-engineering, and was magnanimous and 
forgiving. 

But, as Turner himself says, ‘‘You can’t 
ever tell whether a man’s that kind of a man 
or not. Some ain’t, record or no record.’’ 








“THERE AIN'T ONE OF US FEELS SHE CAN SING IN A CLASS WITH A 
DAGO— THAT'S ALLI” 


IN THE LOOKING=GLASS 
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E JUST can’t!’’ said 
Pheebe, taking another 
piece of fudge. ‘‘You 
see, Anne, the club is going to be just 
our set and nobody else. Gertrude may 
be a very nice girl, as you say, but she 
doesn’t belong exactly. She hasn’t the 
same—the same background, you know.”’ 

‘She lives down a side street, and her 
father used to sell stoves, if that’s what you 
mean,’’ said Anne, the practical. ‘‘Well, I like 
Gertrude Elmer. Mother said something to me 
that I believe every word of. She said, ‘If 
you girls call that a club for improvement of 
yourselves, and then turn your backs on wider 
sympathy and fellowship, to shut yourselves 
up in foolish social pride and narrowness, you 
will miss your own object in having a club at 
all. You won’t improve either your minds or 
your souls by leaving out a lonely girl like 
Gertrude for such a foolish reason.’ ’’ 

Phoebe flushed a little. She liked Anne’s 
mother—who was, besides, as every one knew, 
a woman of unquestioned social position. But 
then, on the other hand, there was Mary 
Jennings’s mother, who had said that girls 
could not be too careful what friends they 
made. Phoebe pushed away the plate of fudge. 

“Tf we talk much longer, we sha’n’t get 
down to the settlement on time,’’ she said, 
‘‘and Miss Wardell says it sets a much better 


example to the girls if we’re punctual. Come 
on, Anne; let’s catch the next car.’’ 
Nothing more was said about Gertrude. But 


on the car Phoebe could not get the words of 
Mrs. Lyons out of her mind as she would like 
to have done. They were not true, of course. 
What was she going down to the settlement for 
if not for ‘‘wider sympathy and fellowship’’ 
with these poor working girls? But it really 
was uncomfortable to have Mrs. Lyons say 
things like that about their club. It was to 
be such a splendid club—for art and literature 
and philanthropy and all sorts of things, and 
just exactly the right girls and no more. 

Anne was a dear; but then, Anne would 
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let anybody in, and spoil it with- 
ouf thinking. Somebody — here 
Pheebe plumed herself mentally— 
had to weigh and decide and get exactly 
the right circle. That was the way it had 
to be. Social leaders all had to be exclu- 
sive, of course. 

It was a pity, for Gertrude sang beauti- 
fully and was very clever; but really, it 
| was not a personal matter. It was larger than 

that. 

| ‘**f wonder if Sadie Evans will be there 
| to-day,’’ said Anne, reflectively. ‘‘That girl 
|has energy enough for six. The way she 
| swings the Indian clubs in the gymnastic drill 
| is splendid.’’ 

| “Isn’t she funny, though, with her flaring 
| Ted pompadour?’’ said Phebe. ‘“They’re so 
| queer—such types, all of them.’’ 

| ‘The queerest thing to me,’’ said Anne, ‘‘is 
| that they’re really just like us—like any girls. 
Don’t look so surprised, Phoebe; they really 
are. I feel as if I were in front of a looking- 
glass half the time—only they speak out what 
we don’t think of saying.’’ 

Pheebe did not answer. In her heart she 
was wondering whether Anne really was not 
—well, a little ordinary, in spite of her birth 
and breeding. Phoebe did not feel in the least 
like the settlement girls. They were to her a 
species apart, whom she wanted with all her 
heart to help, but did not pretend to understand. 

That day the rooms were full. Girls, and 
more girls, pervaded them. There was a strike 
on among the garment-makers, and girls with 
unaccustomed leisure crowded in and stood 
round. ‘‘It is the best kind of chance,’’ ex- 
plained Miss Wardell, the head resident, to 
Phoebe and Anne, ‘‘to organize your singing 
elass. You can find what evenings suit them 
all best, and what dues they can pay. Sadie 
Evans will help you. She’s a born leader, 





and her voice isn’t bad; she loves to sing.’’ 
Phoebe and Anne went to work. They dis- 

covered at once that Katy Bredice, the daughter 

of the Italian barber round the corner, a very 
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| gentle, pretty, well-taught girl, who loved to 
| help, and who had just come to the settlement, 
could and would play accompaniments beauti- 
fully. 

‘*Katy isa find!’’ Anne said, enthusiastically. 

Sadie meanwhile was circulating among the 
other girls, picking out this and that one. 
‘Mary Conner,’’ she said, tapping one girl, 
‘‘we like your looks for a singing class. Here’s 
Marion Lund,’’ — putting one arm round a 
flaxen-braided Swede, —‘‘who’s going to be our 
prima donna. Come along, Jessie May—you 
know it’s you for the chorus every time.’’ 

One after another she gathered them in— 
Seotech and German, Irish and American, each 
with some kind of a voice and ready to sing. 
Katy sat down at the piano, and proved herself 
equal to any solo or chorus proposed. It looked 
like a fine beginning; and yet — 

The girls never turned up the next week. 
Not one of them—not even Sadie Evans—ap- 
peared. ‘‘It’s very strange,’’ said Miss Wardell. 
“‘They were here last night, several of them, 
and I know they were talking about it—whisper- 
ing among themselves. Do you know anything 
about it, Katy?’’ She turned to Katy Bredice, 
who had come to play the accompaniments. 

‘‘No, indeed,’’ said Katy, looking a trifle 
embarrassed. ‘‘I—I don’t know them, except 
just to speak to them.’ Pheebe settled it in 
her mind then and there that Katy was above 
the Sadie Evans crowd, and felt it. Phoebe 
did not blame her, for Katy was manifestly 
more refined and also more prosperous. But 
Anne looked troubled. 

*1’m afraid they’ve hurt Katy’s feelings in 
some way,”’ she said to Phoebe, as the two 
went down-stairs later. Out on the sidewalk, 
by the door, a knot of girls stood, as if waiting 
for them. 

Sadie Evans stepped forward and confronted 
them. 

‘Say, we couldn’t come this evening, and 
we couldn’t exactly come in and tell you,— 
before her,—but we’ve been waiting out here 
to explain. We thought we’d better put it up 
to you, just the way it is. We work for our 
living, and maybe we ain’t stylish, like the 
up-town folks. But there ain’t one of us feels 
she can sing in a class with a dago—that’s all!” 

“‘A dago?’’ faltered Phoebe. ‘‘I—I don’t 
understand.’”’ 

‘Well, Katy Bredice’s mother ain’t a dago,”’ 
said Sadie, as if conceding a point, ‘‘but her 
father is,—a dago means an Italian, Miss 
Phoebe,—and he runs a barber-shop. We don’t 
go with the dagos, do we, girls?’’ 

‘No, indeed, we don’t!’’ replied a chorus of 
voices. 

Pheebe looked at them all, astounded. There 
was the Swede, from the laundry; and Jessie 
May, who worked in the box factory; and 
Mary Conner, who waited ina cheap restaurant ; 
and others who were in all sorts of factories 





and odd jobs! Katy Bredice—why, Katy was 
more than the equal of any of them! How 
utterly cruel! How utterly absurd! How 
could any one even argue with them! Such 


folly—such an incredible position for them to 
take! Phoebe suddenly saw a great light. 
She saw just exactly how they could be so 
foolish. For the first time she came really 
into true relation with these—her sisters. 
She looked in the looking-glass. 

And then, after a pending moment of de- 
cision, she knew what to say. 

‘‘Sadie,’’—her voice was a trifle tremulous, 
but with the note of authority and yet of sym- 
pathy in it,—‘‘why do you join the classes at 
all? To improve yourselves—to go up, or to go 
down ?’? 

“Why, to go up—that’s straight, and you 
ladies know it,’’ said Sadie, simply. 

*‘And don’t you believe in fellowship and 
helping each other—you girls that are willing 
to strike to help other girls along ?’’ 

**Yes, that’s right—we do,’’ said one girl 
after another. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Phoebe, looking Anne straight 
in the eye, as if challenging her to listen, ‘‘if 
you girls call it improving yourselves to come 
to the settlement, and then turn your backs on 
sympathy and fellowship with a girl who is 
lonely and needs friends, you will miss the 
whole meaning of all the big things you might 
enter into. You won’t improve either your 
minds or your souls by leaving out a girl like 
Katy Bredice for such a foolish reason.’’ 

Anne gasped. Sadie gasped, too, and then 
spoke: 

*You’ve got us up against it all right. I 
don’t like it, and I don’t want to do it; but, 
say, you’re handing out the truth, and you’re 
in society, too. Honest, now, Miss Pheebe, 
would you do it yourself, up-town, for some 
girl there you don’t just want in your crowd?”’ 

“Yes, Sadie, I would,’’ said Phebe, without 
hesitation. ‘‘I’m talking to you just as—as 
I would talk to myself.’’ 

The sincerity in her voice was convincing. 
‘Well, girls,’’ said Sadie, ‘‘I guess we ought 
to do like she says. Anyway, Katy ain’t but 
half dago. Her mother was a Maloney.”’ 

*‘T like her well enough meself,’’ said Mary 
Conner, ‘‘and she plays just beautiful.’’ 

So the end was peace. And as Phoebe and 
Anne went back that night in the car, Phoebe 
said earnestly : 

“Tt isn’t only that those girls are just like 
us, Anne—it’s that I’m just like them. Tell 














your mother, please, that I passed on what she | laughing. I’m so glad for Katy—and for 
said; but I’m going to aet on it myself, too. Gertrude, too.’’ 


Don’t laugh at me, Anne. I’ve been such a 
fool, but I’ve had my lesson.’” 
‘‘?’m not laughing,’’ said Anne. 
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‘*Better be glad for me,’’ said Phoebe, ‘‘for 
if any one ever needed an object-lesson, and 


‘T’m not | deserved it, it was Phoebe Irving!’’ 
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Chief Statistician of the Census Office. 


ECENNIAL censuses are statistical mile- 
stones marking the growth and develop- 
ment of the nation not only in population, 

but in territory, wealth and resources. 

When the first census was taken in 1790, only 
one year after George Washington had become 
President, the population enumerated in the 
fourteen states and three territories that con- 
stituted the newly created republic of the West 
was only three million nine hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand two hundred and four- 
teen. When the twelfth census was taken, in 
1900, the number of stars on the national 
flag had increased to forty-five, and the popula- 
tion inhabiting the forty-five states, the District 
of Columbia, and the six territories that had 
not attained the dignity of the star, was seventy- 
six million three hundred and three thousand 
three hundred and eighty -seven. 


are doing, and whether they have been em- | thousand population the enumeration shall be | was a state official ; 
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enumerators were to be selected from the city | that this person was a white male. He was 
of Boston, it would be necessary to draft for | forty-one years old at the time of the census, 
this service more than one-third of the male | was married, and had been married for more 
| population of that city between eighteen and | than one year. He was a native of the United 
| forty-five years of age. | States, having been born in the State of New 
sil The enumerators will begin their work on| York. His father was born in the United 
April 15th. In all previous censuses since that | | States, and so was his mother. 

of 1820 the date of the enumeration has been | 
June ist. The date has been changed because 
it was thought better to take the census before 
| the population had been affected by the summer E COME now to the occupation field 
| exodus to Europe and to the seashore and | W in which the symbols ‘‘3-4-b’’ are 
| mountain resorts in this country. punched. To the trained census clerk 
| The law requires that in cities of over five | these convey the information that this man 
and the ‘‘O’’ punched 


A Typical Census Card. 





ployed the entire year or have been out of | completed within fifteen days, and outside such | in the next field to the left means that he 
work part of the time. He asks whether the | cities within one month. In mapping out the | had not been out of work any portion of the 
house they live in is owned by them or is | enumeration districts it is necessary to keep| year. The precise office which he held is 


rented, and if owned, whether it is owned free | these requirements in view. 
| It is obvious that the men who collect the | to say that he was Governor of the State of 


and unencumbered or is mortgaged. 


Of married people he inquires the number | 
a diversity of conditions. 


of years they have been married ; and of women 
who are or have been married, he asks the 


not indicated on the card, but [I am at liberty 


facts for the census will do their work under a | New York. I wonder how many of the readers 
The country |of The Companion will immediately recall 
enumerator may travel many miles of lonely | who was Governor of New York when the 


number of children borne by them and how | territory without adding more than a dozen | twelfth census was taken in June, 1900? 
many of these children are living. Of for- names to his schedule. Meanwhile his colleague| The symbol ‘‘OK’’ in the next field to the 


eigners by birth he inquires when they immi-_ in the city, after a busy day spent in recording | left, 
grated to the United States, whether they can | ‘the facts for a hundred or 


speak the English language, and whether they | 


have become naturalized citizens, or have applied only two or three doors 


for naturalization, or are still aliens. 

All this may make it seem as if Uncle Sam 
was very inquisitive; but he violates no confi- 
dences. Although all these facts are recorded 


under the name of the person to whom they 


whatever it means elsewhere, does not 
in the census-card lan- 
guage signify unqualified 
approval of the person 
enumerated. It is not the 
business of the census to 
approve or disapprove— 
only to record facts. In 


more people, finds himself 


away from where he 
started out in the morning. 
Some of the enumerators 
will traverse sections of 





the South where not a 





But this by no means comprised the entire 
population of the territory belonging to the 
United States at that time; for the acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands had been so recent 
and unexpected that it found the census-takers 
entirely unprepared. Therefore the brown 
races inhabiting these islands were left out of 
the count. 

Two years later the omission was supplied 
by a special census of the Philippines, carried- 
out under the direction of the War Department. 
A census of Porto Rico and of Cuba had been 
taken by the War Department in 1899, after the 
United States had come into military possession 
of these islands, and without waiting to see what 
disposition would be made of them under the 
pending treaty with Spain. As for the islands 
of Guam and Samoa, way out in the Pacific, we 
never did take a formal census of them. 

If to the population enumerated by the twelfth 
census we add seven million six hundred and 
thirty-five thousand four hundred and twenty- 
six people returned as the inhabitants of the 
Philippines, and the nine hundred and fifty- 
three thousand two hundred and forty-three 
counted in Porto Rico, and include also the 
estimated population of Guam and Samoa, we 
get a total of eighty-four million nine hundred 
and seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six 
people who were under the protection of our 
flag when the twelfth census was taken, with- 


white man is to be seen. 
Others will plunge into 
crowded tenement dis- 
tricts, little Italys or Hun- 
garys, where not a word 
of English is spoken. At 
the twelfth census, it was 
found necessary to employ 
three thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty -eighi 
interpreters to aid the 
census-taker in his work. 
The term enumerator, 
| meaning, aceording to the 
dictionary, one who enu- 
merates or counts, does not 


relate, the names are not published; and 
neither are the facts, except in combination 
with the facts relating to other people. 

The census-takers are restrained by oath and 
penalties from imparting any of the information 
they may obtain in the performance of their 
task, except to the officials authorized to receive 
it. These officials in turn are prohibited from 
giving out any facts regarding any individual 
included in the enumeration. 


The Difficulties Involved. 


ACTS which the census records regard- 
ing living men and women have the high- 
est scientific value and practical utility. 





this case “‘OK’’ simply 
means that this man could 
read and write, and the 
**En’’ means that he could 
speak English. But there 
is nothing on the card to 
indicate how well he can 
write, or how well he 
can speak English, nor, 
indeed, how many other 
languages he is ‘also able 
to speak and write cor- 
rectly. Such distinctions 
lie beyond the possibilities 
of a census. 

When the cards have 
been punched, they are 


They are utilized in framing legislation, in econ- 
ducting industrial enterprises, and in carrying on 
educational or philanthropic work. There is not 
a day’s mail that does not bring to the Census 
Office a stack of letters asking for census’ sta- 
tisties in connection with particular subjects, 
questions, or localities in which the writers 
are interested either as students or as practical 
men. 


quite accurately describe run through the electrical 
the work of the man who tabulating-machine, which 
collects the census data. does the counting. In the 
He does no counting. He simply records the | operation of this machine a needle connected by 
facts on ruled sheets called schedules. | wire with a registering dial passes through the 

These sheets are sent to the Census Office hole in the card, entering a bath of mereury, 
at Washington and the counting is done there. | and thereby releasing an electric current. The 


It is a task that witl require the employment of | hand on the dial face clicks, moving along one 


A CENSUS TABULATING-MACHINE. 





While it is the aim of the census to ascertain | 
the most important and interesting facts in| electrical tabulating- or counting - machines. | just as the hand of a clock counts the seconds. 


two or three thousand clerks for several months, | point and counting the fact that has been 
working with the aid of mechanical devices and | recorded by the punched hole on the card, 


But the great economy of the machine consists 


regard to the population, the range and selec- | | Without such machinery the work could not be 
tion of questions is limited by the practical | |done. The population of the United States has 
necessity of keeping down the number of | become so large and the mass of facts compiled 





out including the inhabitants of Cuba. 
The record of the census as regards the in- 
crease in territory and population is as follows: 


inquiries and of selecting questions that can be 
answered offhand and without serious reluc- 





| 





ap Area nificance and value have to be rejected because 
Year (square miles) Population of their impracticability. 
= cane aoe aes For instance, it would be very interesting to | 
1810 1,734,720 7,239,881 know the income earned or received by each 
= Taye aD 1s'eantee | person enumerated, so that the population might 
1840 1,793,400 17,069,453 ‘be classified on that basis. But most people 
= vo sPaceeat |could not immediately and accurately answer | 
1870 3,616,484 38,558,371 | that question, even if they did not object to it. 
3,616,484 50,189,209 It involves more or less computation, and per- 
1890 7 2 
1900 3746192 $4907 158 | haps bookkeeping. Any census that included 
1910 3,746,192 ? 


Before the close of the year 1910 we shall be | ure. 
able to substitute for the interrogation-point in | 
the above table the popula- 


by the census so extensive that any method of 
hand tabulation would be entirely inadequate 


tance. Many suggested inquiries of great sig- | to the task. 


Method of Tabulating. 


| 





in its ability to count many things at once. 
There is a needle for each possible hole in the 
card, and there may be as many as sixty regis- 
tering dials or counters in operation at one and 
the same time. This is where the machine is 
superior to the clerk, who can count only one 
thing at a time, and may make mistakes at that. 
But even with all these possibilities, it is neces- 


T IS narrated in history that one of the | sary to run the cards through the machine some 
American Indians who accompanied Poca- six or seven times in order to count all the 
hontas when she went to England in 1616 | facts recorded by the census. 

| provided himself with a bundle of sticks, on | 


The census of population which I have here 


which he proposed to cut a notch for each white | described is only one division of the decennial 


man he met. On landing at Plymouth he began | census. 
He per- | being compiled in regard to the people living 


cutting notches at a very lively rate. 


| such a question would inevitably result in fail- severed in his arduous undertaking until he 


| reached the city of London, where he threw 


Even such a simple question as that of age is | away his bundle of sticks with a grunt of disgust. 


The census machinery had 
broken down. It would be 
































tion recorded by the next 

statistical mile-stone, the eo wl fo om equally futile and impossible 
thirteenth census. It should 7 welte ke Bu Me de to deal with the enormous 
it aoe <> : O@« pe 2 . yl pel es United {Sintec ommms without 
clude the Philippine Islands. Siege es = a ee the aid of electrical counting- 
Congress did not consider it ole de fh tT os tr wt machines. 

advisable to make another IX RSS eh wa The method of tabulating by 
count of the inhabitants of o 1@ om |G) um — electricity has been in use for 
those islands at this time, two censuses, and is now no 
rn seven _ having bs longer a novelty. pea oo 
elapsed since ‘ormer enu- Nee is process may not be iliar 
meration. But the thirteenth se te cr sulne cr to all readers of The Com- 
census will include the popu- Po De Pr te} De mF panion. As a first step, the 
lation of Alaska, Hawaii and oi ei eo data recorded on the enumera- 
Porto Rico, as well as that tor’s schedule are copied on 











of continental United States. 

In 1900 the total population 
of the territory that will be 
covered by the approaching census was seventy- 
seven million two hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty, and this figure 
should be the starting-point for all guesses 
regarding the population that the census of 1910 
will enumerate. 


not without its difficulties. Not infrequently 
people object to felling their age even to a) 
census enumerator, and many do not know | 
| their exact age. The effect of inaccurate an- 
swers to the age question is revealed in the 
published census figures in a very curious way. 
People who answer inaccurately, either from 
ignorance or wilfully, usually state their age in 
| some multiple of five. They say that they are | 





Purpose of the Census. 


HE national census is, however, much more | thirty years old, or thirty-five, or forty, as the | 


than a mere count of the people living in | case may be. So the number recorded as thirty | 

the United States. Uncle Sam wants to | years of age is considerably greater than the 
know where they were born and when. Heasks | number recorded as twenty-nine or twenty- 
whether they are married or have been married, | eight—which we know cannot correspond to the 
and inquires into their family relationship. He | actual facts. This concentration on the multi- 
finds how many children there are in the family, | ples of five is evidence that not every one told 
and whether they have been attending school, | the exact truth. 
and have profited by their instruction to the! To collect the population data for the thir- 
extent of being able to read and write. | 


Then, too, he wants to know what the people | seventy thousand enumerators. 


A CENSUS RECORD CARD OF ONE PERSON, SHOWING HOW THE VITAL FACTS CONCERNING 
EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD IN THE UNITED STATES ARE TABULATED. 


| 





cards, which are about the 
size and shape of postal cards. 
The copying is done not with 
pen or pencil, but by punching holes in the 
ecard. A machine operated by a keyboard like 
a typewriter will be utilized for this purpose. 
When the work is completed, each of the 
ninety million or more people in the United 
States will be represented in the Census Office 
at Washington by one of these punched cards 
recording the sex, age, birthplace, and all other 
| census facts relating to that individual. 

The accompanying diagram reproduces one of 
seventy-six million cards punched at the census 
of 1900; but in order not to obliterate the 
printed symbols, the holes punched are indi- 
cated by circles: 

The six ‘‘fields’’ to the left of the first vertical 


this person lived. 
upper left-hand corner, reading the upper half 


teenth census will require an army of nearly | of the card from left to right, and then the 
If all the | lower half from right to left. 


We learn then 





| census is moderate. 
line identify the enumeration district in which | cost of not over fifteen cents. 
Suppose we start at the | the ten-year period, the total expense would be 


At the same time that these facts are 


in the United States, other data will be col- 
lected regarding the industries or manufacturing 
enterprises in which the people are engaged and 
the farms which they are cultivating. 

The census of manufactures compiles such 
facts as the capital employed, the number of 
wage-earners and salaried officials, the amounts 
paid out as wages and salaries, the cost of the 
materials consumed, and the quantity and value 
of the product. 


Cost of the Census. 


HE census of agriculture ascertains the 

total acreage and value of the farm, 

the value of farm implements and machin- 
ery, the number and value of live stock kept on 
the farm, the acreage of land cultivated for 
each crop, and the quantity and value of the 
crops raised and of other farm products. 

The cost of the decennial census will be about 
twelve million dollars. Of this total three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars will be 
required to pay the nearly seventy thousand enu- 
merators employed in collecting the data. Then, 
of course, there are large expenditures for the 
super vision of the work, for incidental expenses, 
including clerk hire, travelling expenses, rent 
of office, stationery, and so forth, and for tabu- 
lating the results. The cost of printing and 
publishing the census data will alone amount to 
over four hundred thousand dollars, and the 
mere cost of the cards used in the tabulating- 
machines represents an item of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Considered in relation to the extent and popu- 
lation of the United States, the cost of the 
It represents a per capita 
Distributed over 


covered by an annual tax of one and one-half 
cents levied on each inhabitant. 
Of the countries which have taken censuses, 
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there are only two which have a population 
larger than that of the United States. Russia, 
which took a solitary census in 1897, and as yet 
has given no signs of repeating the undertaking, 
had at that time a population of one hundred 
and twenty-nine millions. India, where a 
census is regularly taken every ten years by the 


English government, has a population of two 
hundred and ninety-four millions. But neither 
of these censuses is as comprehensive in scope 
or includes as many subjects of inquiry as the 
census of the United States, which has been 
truthfully characterized as the greatest statisti- 
cal undertaking in the world. 





organized household, Hannah reached 

the Spencers’ the next morning some- 
what late. As she turned in at the driveway 
she saw Mrs. Jim, an erect and decided figure, 
standing on the steps of the side door, with 
Bert beside her. Mrs. Jim was pulling her 
driving - gloves on her firm, executive hands, 
and from her aspect Hannah concluded that 
somebody was going to be ‘‘set to rights’’ at 
onee. Hannah noted also that Bert looked as 
if only his aunt’s firm will held him up. She 
observed, finally, that John, the hired man, 
had an air of humorous enjoyment carefully 
repressed as he backed the roan horse into the 
phaeton. But she pretended not to notice. 

“Good mornin’, Mis’ Spencer!’ she said, 
and happy in finding an indifferent topic, she 
sniffed the air. ‘‘I do hope you ain’t been 
losin’ any chickens. ’’ 

‘“‘No,”’ said Mrs. Jim, crisply, while John 
grinned and Bert dropped his eyes. ‘‘No, I 
haven’t. I haven’t lost anything but my 
patience. Bert, don’t you try to sneak behind 
me now. This precious nephew of mine,’’ 
and she pushed him mercilessly forward, 
‘took Job’s bonds and broke up your 
wedding.’’ 

‘‘Him !’? exclaimed Hannah, and her sur- 
prise was so eloquent of her opinion of poor 
Bert’s insignificance that he visibly winced. 

‘*"Yes,”’ said Mrs. Jim. She rapidly told 
what she had been able to learn from Bert, 
which, be it said, included no hint of Willard 
Marvin. ‘To cap it all, he threw the bonds 
into an open window and ran away like a 
little coward,’’ she concluded, with a fervor 
highly disagreeable to her nephew. ‘‘Good- 
ness knows what may happen to them if 
they’re not found right away !’’ 

She intended to offer next the forced apolo- 
gies of Bert, but had no chance. Hannah 
had listened with growing self-consciousness. 
Job had recovered his bonds! Job would be 
demanding a wedding! She was much put 
out to feel a red glow spreading over her 
face. She wanted desperately to escape. 

‘Mercy me, Mis’ Spencer,’’ she exclaimed, 
on the first chance, ‘‘guess I’m forgettin’ you’re 
payin’ me for my time! I expect you’ve got 
the work all laid out same’s usual in the settin’- 
room, ain’t ye? Guess I’ll step right in.” 
And brushing rapidly by the surprised Mrs. 
Jim, she disappeared in the house. 

Mrs. Jim comprehended, and smiled, but her 
face set again as John led up the horse and 
turned him so as to cramp the phaeton wheels. 

‘‘Now, you hop in,’’ she said to Bert. 

Lifting the front breadth of her skirt, she 
nimbly entered the carriage after him, and 
gathering up the reins, was about to cluck to 
the horse, when Hannah put her head out of 
the window. ‘‘You goin’ up to Mr. Bixby’s?’’ 
she said, with a certain defiance. 

**Ves,”? 

‘*There was some talk of ’resting Rufe Holt. 
Guess ye can stop that, can’t ye?”’ 

**T’ll stop it,’’ said Mrs. Jim. 

Hannah watched them drive from the yard. 
The erect, dominant Mrs. Spencer set poor, 
huddled, shamefaced Bert in pathetic relief. 

**T s’pose he didn’t know there was anythin’ 
but clothes,’’ she reflected. ‘‘Poor little tike!’’ 

She found that there were sheets to be 
hemmed. She flirted one out, ran the edge 
through her fingers in search of a corner, and 
tucked it under the needle of the sewing - 
machine; then she gave the wheel a twirl and 
pedaled energetically. ‘‘Said all along ’twa’n’t 
anything but some fool joke,’’ she said to her- 
self, as she guided the seam. 

‘*Pretty work at my age—actin’ ’s if I wa’n’t 
more’n sixteen! Mis’ Spencer must think I’m 
a born idjit.’’ And she made the machine hum | 
till the thread snapped. 

‘*He’ll pester the life out o’ me!’’ she mut- 
tered, while she repaired damages. 

**He ain’t one to give up easy.’’ 
the wheel a twirl. 
here and now!’’ 

The machine hummed for a long while, | 
evenly, steadily. 
and gazed blankly at the wall-paper—it was | 
pink ribbons and roses—for a full minute. 

‘TI said I won’t, and I won’t!’’ she said | 
aloud, and set the machine humming its loudest. | 


une: ED by the affairs of her still dis- 


She gave 


Meanwhile, out at the farm, Job was suffer- | 


ing from a most unusual ailment—infirmity of | 
purpose. He did not know whether he wanted | 
to have Rufe arrested or not. For one thing, 
no one now was trying to prevent his handing 
the boy over to the law. Official Ellmington, 
with whom, as he imagined, he had fought so 
stout a fight, was subdued to his will; the 


‘*Thank goodness, I’m safe 


Then she stopped pedaling, | 


hiring of Jake had settled that. ‘‘Guess I 
showed them fellers down to the village a leetle 
somethin’,’’ he reflected. 

The boy himself offered no opposition; he 
went soberly about his work with an air of 
hurt resignation. Apathetically he ate a little 
breakfast, apathetically he milked the cows and 
turned them out to pasture, apathetically he fed 
the hens and stood by when Job fed the ob- 
streperous calf. Every attitude and action 
meant that he gave himself relaxed and un- 
protesting into Job’s hands to do with as he 
pleased, and this lack of resistance left Job 
comically helpless. 

‘I said I’d get them bonds first, and I’ll get 
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the moment, came to the door and regarded 
them with a sour, unweleoming face. 

Jake, with a curt nod, climbed over the off 
wheel, and unbuckling the reins, began with 
his single hand cleverly to knot one of them 
through a ring set in the wood-shed, beside the 
door. Sam climbed out on Job’s side and said 
good morning with a quizzical smile; he was 
expecting some victorious gibe. 

‘Set up all night, did ye, so’s to git an early 
start?’’ growled Job. ‘‘Seem’s though ye was 
in an all-fired hurry to ’rest a leetle feller that 
never done nothin’ to ye.’’ 

“You thought better of arresting Rufe!’’ 
exclaimed Sam, hopefully. 

‘No, I ain’t!’’ said Job. 

*‘Well!’’ said Sam, and pulled a grass stem. 
‘‘Job seems to be feeling kind o’ prickly this 
morning,’’ he reflected, and sat down on the 
edge of the porch. He glanced about, and saw 
Rufe at work in the barn, currying Job’s old 
horse. The boy was looking at them, but 
dropped his eyes quickly when he saw Sam 
regarding him. ‘‘Well,’’ said Sam, ‘‘I guess 
if a feller’s a constable, he’s got to be one.’’ 

Meanwhile, Jake, having made his hitch and 
tested it with a tug or so, came round the end 
of the buggy. ‘‘Where’s the boy ?’’ he asked. 

‘Down to the barn,’’ said Job, with an 
indicative jerk of the head. 

‘‘Better call him,’’ said Jake, authoritatively. 





“| HAIN'T SEEN 'EM SINCE YOU PUT 'EM IN YOUR OLD CARPETBAGI"” 


them! I said I was goin’ to be married in that 
weskit they’re wropped in, an’ I be; but 
shucks,’? he complained, feeling that fate 
wronged him in the gift of so limp an oppo- 
nent, ‘‘shucks, ye might’s well try to wrastle 
with a piece o’ red cotton string !’’ 

, Every now and then, moreover, the pathetic 
droop of the boy’s shoulders and the listless 
drag of his step would flood the old soldier’s 
heart with embarrassing pity. ‘‘Consarn it, 
T’d like to give him Hannah’s word ’bout bailin’ 
of him out! Would, too, if ’twa’n’t for heart- 
enin’ of him up more’n’s fittin’. Guess he’d 
shut up tighter’n ever if he knew that.’’ 

It was at a moment when both pity and con- 
science were stirring uneasily that Job said to 
the boy, ‘*‘Good land o’ Goshen, Rufy, why in 
tunket don’t ye own up? I don’t want to ’rest 
ye! I don’t noways want to be ha’sh with ye. 
All I want’s them bonds. Ye needn’t be scairt 
to tell. There ain’t anythin’ bad goin’ to hap- 
pen to ye long’s ye tell the tru 

Rufe, unable to confess, knowing that denial 
would not be believed, simply turned away in 
despairing silence. A moment Job waited; 
then, angry and baffled, he roared out his 
wrath : 

‘Well, then, go to jail if ye want to! Ye 
hain’t got any more bend to ye than a six-year- 
old crowbar! If ye got to be sot, why can’t ye 
be reason’ble ’bout it?’’ 

He strode off, grumbling and gesticulating. 
‘There ain’t any tellin’ where he hid them 
bonds and that weskit, neither. 
They’re where they’!l get rained 
on, likely’s not, and I guess the 
colors ain’t any too fast on either 
lof 7em.’’ He set himself down 
heavily on the kitchen stoop, 
whence he glared through his 
shaggy brows at the boy, who 
was leading the white horse out 
to drink. ‘‘Consarn it,’’? he 
lamented, ‘‘what’s ailin’ on me, 

anyhow? Times I feel like 
| givin’ him the horsewhip, an’ 
| times I feel like givin’ him a stick of sugar 
candy. If the’ was anybody else, I’d say he 
hadn’t done it, just’s soon’s not.’’ 

This scene was repeated with variations all 
| through the early morning hours, while that 
stern moralist, Calvin, looked on as if filled 
| with disgust at the weakness of human nature. 

Matters were no further advanced when, at 
about eight o’clock, Jake and Sam, in a livery- 
stable rig,—hired for Job’s account,—drove 
into the yard. Job, who was in the kitchen at 








**Rufe!’? summoned Job. ‘‘Consarn it,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘I just got to get them bonds !’’ 

When, in response to the summons, the boy 
dropped currycomb and brush and started 
toward them, Sam, stirring uneasily, fixed his 
eyes on a hen dusting under the lilac-bushes. 
Job, with very mixed feelings, ran his fingers 
through his hair, and Jake fixed the boy with 
a cold and fishy eye. Rufe was so white that 
his freckles looked of enormous size; his eyes 
were wide with apprehension, but his mouth 
was set with resolution; he was not going to 
ery this time. 

Job was struck with the steady courage of 
that slow approach. ‘‘T’ve seen ’em look that 
way first time they was goin’ under fire,’’ he 
thought, the clutch of old memories at his 
throat. ‘‘Wish I didn’t know he’d done it.’’ 

Jake motioned Rufe to go ahead of him into 
the house, and the three men filed into the 
kitchen behind him. Sam leaned against the 
sink and chewed his grass stem. Job fidgeted 
about, and finally, taking the dipper, got him- 
self a drink. Jake sat down, and noticing that 
Rufe had stopped by the door, ordered him 
with a gesture to step farther into the room. 

Angered by the mere look of the lawyer, 
Rufe, although he obeyed, broke out, ‘‘You 
needn’t think I’m going to run!’’ 

Jake grinned disagreeably. Then, while he 
wiped the tobacco-stained corners of his mouth 
with the tips of his fingers, he studied the boy 
—a long moment. Then his eye wandered 
about the kitchen and through the 
open door into Job’s bedroom. His 
glance rested there and became 
intent. Finally he rose and began 
pacing the floor. Whenever he 
neared the bedroom he cast a 
sharp look into it. 

Rufe was visibly suffering from 
this suspense, which seemed mali- 
ciously planned by the lawyer to 
torment him. Job grew uneasy 
and impatient. “Well, now, 
Rufe,’’ said he, ‘‘guess ye see 
|time’s ’bout up. I guess mebbe you’re ready 
to talk, ain’t ye?’’ 

‘No, I ain’t,’’ said Rufe. 

“Ye ain’t!’’ roared Job. ‘‘Then I’m done 
with ye! Sam, you take him!’’ 

Rufe faced about desperately. ‘‘What’s the 
use of me sayin’ anything, I should like to 
know ?”? he cried, in shrill despair. ‘If I 
say I didn’t take ’em, you won’t believe it! 
And if I say I did take ’em, you’ll want 
to know where they be, and I can’t tell ye!’’ 








Job jumped. ‘‘You gone and lost them 
bonds ?’’ he thundered. 

**You be careful, young man,’’ interposed 
Jake, a note of triumph in his voice. ‘‘I warn 
you that anything you may say will be used 
against you at the trial.’’ 

Rufe flashed him a scornful look, then faced 
Job again. ‘‘No, I hain’t lost ’em!”’ he 
shouted, in his excitement. ‘‘I hain’t ever 
had ’em to lose! I hain’t seen ’em since you 
put ’em in your old carpetbag!’’ 

‘‘How is it, then,’’? said Jake, smoothly, 
‘that you happened to put them back of Mr. 
Bixby’s wash-stand ?’’ 

“T didn’t !’’ said Rufe, turning upon him. 

Jake slipped into Job’s bedroom. Job, in 
high excitement, followed him, while Sam, 
leaning against the sink, half-turned and craned 
his neck to see. Reaching down, Jake drew 
out the bonds from behind the wash-stand. 

‘*Them’s the fellers!’’ cried Job. ‘‘I can 
see the Hannibal —’’ 

But the lawyer, pulling the wash-stand for- 
ward, now bent down and gathered up Job’s 
shirts, a pair of socks, a neck-cloth, a bandanna 
handkerchief, and the flowered silk waistcoat. 

*‘T said I’d get ’em, I said I’d get ’em!’’ Job 
shouted, as he leaped along beside Jake, who 
brought the things forward and laid them on 
the kitchen table. 

‘‘Now what you got to say, young man?’’ 

Jake inquired, sharply, of Rufe. 

Rufe stared at the things in open-mouthed 
wonder. Job fingered the bonds, then took 
up the waistcoat and dusted it solicitously, 
then stared at Rufe. The boy’s tragic face 
dashed his spirits. He had got *‘them bonds, ’’ 
he had got that ‘‘weskit,’’ but he realized 
that he was not happy. ‘‘I don’t see how 
you could ’a’ done it,’’ he said to the boy. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the satisfied lawyer to the 
puzzled and reluctant Sam, ‘‘I guess we may’s 
well start along with the prisoner.’’ The 
word struck coldly upon all his listeners. 

They were so absorbed that none of them 
had noticed any sound of approaching wheels, 
and all looked up in surprise when a sharp, 
decided, imperative knock came at the kitchen 
door. 

**Come in, can’t ye!’’ roared Job, annoyed 
at this ceremony. ‘*’Tain’t locked !’’ 

Then the door opened, and Mrs. Jim 
Spencer, with her hand upon Bert’s shoulder, 
pushing him before her, entered the room. 
Her eyes fell at once on the bonds spread 
out ~ the kitchen table. 

Thank goodness!’’ she exclaimed, while 

Bert, casting a startled glance round the 

room, and recognizing the constable, the law- 

yer and Job, turned very white. 

Mrs. Spencer gave her nephew a little shove 
forward. ‘‘You tell them all about it now,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and don’t leave out anything. Mr. 

Bixby,’’ she added, ‘‘without quite intending 
it, my nephew has done you a serious injury. 
He’s come now to confess and beg your pardon, 
and take any punishment you may see fit to 
give him.”’ 

The three men looked from Bert to his aunt 
in astonishment. What had this frightened, 
harmless-looking boy been doing? They all 
knew Bert as an inoffensive lad, supposed to 
be not in the best of health. Not one of them 
connected this city visitor to Ellmington with 
the loss of Job’s bonds. 

‘Mis’ Spencer,’”’ said Job, with dignity, 
‘“we’re engaged in kinder ser’us business. Your 
nevvy ain’t done nothin’ to me, fur’s I know. 
If you could kinder wait a while I’d thank ye.’’ 

‘If your business is arresting Rufe Holt there 
for taking your bonds, I think that Bert had 
better speak right now,’’ said Mrs. Jim, crisply. 

‘Huh !’’ grunted Job, and glared at her. 

“T didn’t know about the bonds,’’ began 
Bert, in a tone hardly audible. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have touched the things if I’d known there 
were bonds in them.’’ 

‘Speak up, can’t ye?’’ thundered Job, as he 
turned on him. 

““I—I d-didn’t know about the bonds,’’ 
stammered Bert. ‘‘I’m—I’m sorry, Mr. Bixby, 
sir.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ roared Job again. 

‘‘Tell your story from the beginning,’’ said 
Mrs. Jim. ‘‘What were you doing up here?’’ 

Little by little they got the story in all its 
details—all, that is, but this: Bert breathed no 
word of Willard Marvin. 

‘Guess you’re some proud of yourself, ain’t 
ye?’’? said Job, when the boy had finished. 
But Job was not proud of himself. He had 
been utterly wrong about Rufe from the begin- 
ning, as circumstances were compelling him to 
admit, and there was nothing that Job did 
with less grace than own himself in the wrong. 
His mind went back to that first taunt of the 
elder Marvin which had set him to suspecting 
Rufe. 

**Consarn Esek Marvin, anyhow!’ he 
|thought. ‘‘Never was right ’bout anythin’, 
nohow. Mean -spirited, suspicious critter!’’ 
| His eye went uncertainly to his chore-boy ; he 
|owed him some apology. ‘‘Rufe,’’ he said, 
| “‘guess ye left that hoss standin’ ’bout long 
enough, ain’t ye? Guess ye better go finish 
eurryin’ on her up.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’? said Rufe, his voice exultant, 
for he knew that he was forgiven. He started 
with alacrity toward the door. 

‘Mis’ Spencer,’? Job went on, with quite 
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unexpected mildness, ‘‘that boy’s your nevvy. 
I guess ye better deal with him —’’ 

But here his attention was distracted by the 
singular actions of Rufe and Sam. Sam some 
time since had shifted his position from the 
sink to a point whence he could get a better 
view out of the window. As ,Rufe went by 
him, he clutched the boy by the arm. 

‘*You go out kind of soft the shed way,’’ he 
whispered, and the wondering Rufe obeyed. 

The next moment Sam, with wonderful quick- 
ness for a man of his bulk, shot out of the 
kitchen door, and presently appeared with one 
hand twisted in the collar of a struggling mass 
of sprawling legs, writhing arms and tousled 
hair, which on close inspection turned out to 
be Willard Marvin. 

“‘You let me be, now, Sam Barton!’’ he 
shrieked. ‘‘You let me be!’’ 

‘I guess we got the mainspring of the ma- 
chinery right here,’’ said Sam, and thumped 
the squirming Willard down upon a hard 
kitchen chair. ‘‘Now you set there and let’s 
look at you.’’ 

Willard glared wildly round the room, much 
like a young wildcat in a corner. Set by his 
mother that morning to weeding the vegetable- 
garden at the side of the house, he had seen 
first Jake and Sam drive by and turn in at 
Job’s, and then Mrs. Spencer and Bert. Bert 
had looked depressed and had refused to meet 
his eye. Was Bert going to ‘‘tell’’? 

Watching his chance, Willard had slipped 
from the garden and sought the knoll that 
overlooked Job’s yard. But he had not been 
able there to find out what was happening, and 
so had slipped down behind the house, sneaked 
up to the shed, and crawled on hands and knees 
round to the porch. As he slipped over the 
wall, Sam had seen him, and had managed to 
keep him in sight most of the time since. 

Sam liked boys; they interested him and he 
studied them. He knew of Bert’s slavery to 
Willard. So when he saw Willard sneaking 
about, he easily leaped to the conclusion that 
here was the real head and front of all offend- 
ing. 
“Mr. Bixby,’’ whined Willard, as soon as 
he got his breath, ‘‘don’t you believe what 





Bert told you! 
just looked on!’’ 

**You young whelp!’’ cried Sam, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Bert ain’t said anything about you 
one way or another! I guess that’s confession 
enough for you, ain’t it, Job? Bert may have 
done it, but this Marvin boy put him up to it!’’ 

Mrs. Jim put her hand on her nephew’s 
shoulder and patted it a little. She was touched 
by his loyal silence. Her affection was for the 
first time tinged with respect. ‘‘He’ll turn out 
a Taylor yet,’’ she thought. 

Job glowered at the boy. He was so choked 
with the many things he wanted to say that he 
could say nothing at all. 

‘‘Esek Marvin put me up to it, Esek’s boy 
done it; consarn the whole kit an’ bilin’ on 
’em!’? was the thought that kept repeating 
itself over and over in his outraged mind. 
“‘Get out o’ here!’ he finally exploded. ‘‘Get 
out! If I ever see ye round here agin, I’ll 
take the horsewhip to ye!’’ And he advanced 
upon the cowering boy as if he were going to 
do him personal violence then and there. 

But Jake Hibbard stepped forward and laid 
a restraining hand upon hisarm. ‘‘Easy, easy, 
Mr. Bixby,’’ he said, smoothly, ‘‘easy now. 
They’ll get you for assault if you lay hands 
on him now !’? 

‘*By the jumpin’ Jehoshaphat !’’ roared Job. 
“I don’t care —’’ 

But the lawyer’s insinuating voice broke in 
again. ‘‘Of course you don’t, Mr. Bixby, of 
course, I understand that. But that isn’t the way 
to get even with ’em.’’ Jake’s eye shone with 
eagerness, his hand trembled as he drew 
it nervously across his mouth. ‘‘I don’t 
think you could do much prosecuting for 
theft, but I believe I could sue Esek for you 
and git damages. He’s good for ’em, he’s 
good for ’em.’’ 

‘Do ye?’’ said Job, the light of battle in 
hiseye. ‘‘Do ye think ye could—honest?’’ 
And he slapped his knee. ‘‘Do ye?’’ 

At this Calvin, who had been asleep 
under the sink, for some reason scrambled 
out of his retreat with a great clatter of 
toe-nails, and with an expression of deep 
gloom made his way into the yard. 


I didn’t do a thing, honest; I 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A DAUGHTER 
Te Pry ‘Frank/i 


T WAS holiday week at Burnt 
| Wood agency. On the day 

before the Fourth of July the 
teachers of the government school 
and the employés of the agency 
went for a picnic at Wolf Creek 
Cafion. Teepee and cabin were 
also deserted, for the Indians had 
pitched their tents in a ‘‘Great 
Circle’ on the high flat between Wolf Creek 
and Burnt Wood. A solitary blue-coated Brulé 
guarded the agency buildings. 

The agent, to whom all picnics were a bore, 
sat alone in his office. McLaughlin, in spite of 
the warm weather, was busy with annual 
reports to his commissioner. The drone of 
buzzing flies and the distant boom-boom of the 
tom-tom came to his ear in a sonorous hum as 
he worked. 

He was deep in the toils of recommendation— 
he was allowed to recommend—regarding land 
rentals, when there came a knock at the wire 
screen of his front door. He knew the hesi- 
tating rap was that of an Indian, and a woman. 

“‘Come!’’ he said, and his pen sped on, 
leaving his visitor to wait the convenient time 
of a paragraph. 

‘*Please, sir—father !’” 

He recognized the voice, and turned, with 
some surprise, to face Sallie Iron Crow. Sallie 
would never have come to him at such a time 
without some urgent need. 

The girl was standing inside his door, dressed 
in her school uniform. Her face was pale, her 
breath quick. The string had come off one 
of her long braids, and a tangle of hair fell over 
her shoulder. A quirt dangled at her wrist. 
Evidently she had been riding fast. 

*‘Why, Sallie,’’ said McLaughlin, ‘‘I thought 
you were at the school picnic! Is something 
wrong?” 

Sallie was the daughter of the head man of 
his Indians, a bright pupil at the school, and a 
favorite with both the agent and his wife. 

“‘Father,’? she said, ‘‘all is bad with the 
Indians since my father, Iron Crow, left us on 
a visit. The young men of Turtle Face have 
taken horses of the cattlemen. They say they 
did this because of the young horses those men 
drove off two years ago. Those young horses 
belonged to my uncle; and Turtle Face’s men 
have given those they have taken to my uncle 
because they say it is right. 

“That is not so—they have done it to get us 

all into a quarrel because they hate my father 

~and now the cattlemen are coming to shoot 

us all! Father, you must stop them! I have 
said enough now. I must go quickly.” 

Unheeding his remonstrance, his questions, 
the girl hurried outside, ran to her pony, 
mounted, and was off. 

Much disturbed, the agent sought old Crooked 

Road, the only policeman who could be induced 









to stay at the agency during the 
dancing. The old Brulé lis- 
tened gravely. 

‘Turtle Face’s men — they 
took horses—one sun biffor las’ 
night,’’ he admitted, reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘Mebbe so cattlemans 
come, ’’ he added, indifferently. 
“If he do, I t’ink we fight, 

And no further would he talk, 


mebbe. ”’ 

although his eye roved the wide range of 

the valley westward to the watershed. 
McLaughlin’s gaze followed his police- 


man’s. The day was calm, the sky clear, 
and nowhere on the shimmering gray 
terraces was there any sign of life. He 
went out to the government stables. Every horse 
had been taken by the picnickers, his wife 
having driven the team allotted to his use. 

Then he returned to his office, convinced that 
Sallie had been frightened and nervous, and 
had imagined much. The Indians had run off 
some stock from the outlying ranches. Very 
well, the horses must be returned, although 
there was complaint, well founded, that the 
ranchmen had been none too careful about 
branding young horses on the agency borders. 

At any rate, the cattlemen, if they were 
coming, would come to the agency first, he con- 
cluded. An old feud among his Indians, between 
the bands of Turtle Face and Iron Crow, had 
given him some trouble in his four years at 
Burnt Wood. Turtle Face had been head chief, 
but was of such unruly and untrustworthy 
temper that the government had recognized Iron 
Crow’s authority, and this had caused bad blood 
between the factions. Still, McLaughlin did 
not believe that either band wished to embroil 
its tribe in a war with the whites. So he sat 
down again to his work. 

It was a couple of hours later that he was 
interrupted by the entrance of Crooked Road. 

‘‘Cattlemans he come,’’ was the bluecoat’s 
laconic announcement. He pointed to the west. 

McLaughlin stepped to the window. Even 
through its wire screen he could discern, several 
miles away, a string of objects moving diago- 
nally across the Burnt Wood slopes. He got his 
field-glass and ran outside. There the blurred 
objects were quickly resolved into horsemen 
wearing hats. They were not coming toward 
the agency, but were riding leisurely toward the 
Indian encampment, nearly two miles below. 

The agent sped away. ‘‘Stay here!’’ he 
shouted back to his policeman. 

Although the day was warm, he covered the 
distance to Wolf Creek at a dog-trot. He beat 
the squad of white horsemen by a mile or so; 
but when he had laboriously climbed a bluff, 
he discovered that the Great Circle had been 
abandoned. Every tent was vacant; no living 
creature was on the ground save lingering curs. 

The agent had no doubt where his Indians 











had gone. They had sighted that cavalcade of 
cowboys, and had fied to the first bush-grown 
ravine. He turned and walked to a fringe of 
gum-brush at the head of the nearest gulch ; but 
when he had peered into its depths no trace of 
anything animate could be seen. 

He wanted to get to his Indians before the 
cattlemen, or, at least, to be with them at the 
encounter. He hoped that he might prevail 
upon the Bruleés to restore the stolen stock, and 
that he might then induce the cow-men to leave 
the rest to the government. 

Before he could determine which way to go, 
—the grass was trodden down with tracks in 
all directions,—he saw the cow-men coming 
over a rise to the southward. They crossed 
the ring of the wide circle at a gallop, and he 
walked out a little way to meet them. 

He would, if possible, gain a little time for 
the Brulés, should they be inclined to get farther 
beyond reach. 

As he was the only person in sight, the 
squad of cow-men—as their dress now showed 
them to be—came straight on, until they con- 
fronted him at short range. 

One of the men, the leader evidently, rode to 
within a few paces before halting. This man 
was short and slight of build; he had a close- 
cropped sandy beard and a face as innocent 
of stern purpose as that of a schoolboy at play. 


‘*How, how!’’ said this individual. ‘*Are 
you the agent at Burnt Wood ?’’ 
‘‘T am,’’ returned McLaughlin. ‘‘What will 


you have?’’ 
‘“‘Three cow-ponies and a couple of Injuns, 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE MAN... 


if you please,’? was the smiling and wholly 
dispassionate reply. 

As much as anything to hide his growing 
excitement, the agent laughed. ‘‘ That’s a 
modest requisition, ’’ he said, ‘‘but I don’t know 


that the goods can be delivered. At present | 
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CAUGHT THE STRICKEN GIRL IN HIS ARMS. 
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of the ravine that their women and children 
might not suffer should the white men seek a 
fight. 

In spite of his waning hope for a peaceful 
settlement, the agent was distinctly proud of 
that body of fearless wild riders. Togged and 
befeathered as they were, they had the bearing 
of free men, banded to resist the force of lawless 
might. McLaughlin was aware, too, that mat- 
ters had gone beyond the present reach of his 
authority. Four of his most trusted policemen, 
still recognizable in paint and feathers, sat in 
the front ranks. Although he stood his ground, 
between the forces, the agent wisely allowed the 
colloquy to open without interference. 

It was not Turtle Face, but Yellow Ante- 
lope, a subchief and an adherent of Lron Crow, 
who rode a little in front of his fellows, to speak. 
Yellow Antelope had some command of terse 
English. He found the leader of the cow-men, 
and put forth a hand. 

‘‘What you come—bring gun for—what you 
want on Indians’ land?’’ he asked. 

‘*Three ponies and two Injuns,’’ was the 
grim response. ‘‘You know well enough, else 
you wouldn’t ha’ been sneakin’ off into them 
ravines.’’ 

‘Huh !’’ exclaimed Yellow Antelope. 
‘‘Women hide ’cause you always kill women 
and children. We got men here now—all men 
—right here,’’ he added, significantly. 

Then the tall Indian towered on his horse. 
‘*Listen,’’ he said. ‘‘Two year now you run 
off Indians’ ponies—your men—ponies went off 
our lands—we not know —you take ’em—young 
horse — no brand — six. 
We got three ponies back 
—we keep.’’ 

‘*He’s a liar!’’ 
‘**That’s a lie!” ran 
along the menacing line 
of cow-men. 

The agent lifted a hand 
high and shook it, beg- 
ging for silence, and 
intent upon speaking 
with what authority he 
might. But a cowboy 
on the extreme left inter- 
rupted him with a shout. 

‘Hi, yil’’ he yelled, 
exultingly. “Hyar comes 
your Bar V horses now, 
Bill! Red’s a-leadin’ 
7em! Yip, yah! I 
thought they’d weaken !”’ 

McLaughlin wheeled, 
facing the agency, and 
saw, a hundred yards 
away, Sallie Iron Crow, 
riding her own pony and 
leading three others at a 
jog-trot. She had come 
out of the ravine he had 
ascended in reaching the 
height. 

“Good for you, Sal- 
lie !’’ he shouted, encour- 
agingly ; and in the same 
instant a young Indian 
on his right spurred 
his pony several leaps 
toward the girl, halted 
and leveled his gun. He whooped fiercely at 
her in her own tongue. 

Then, as several cow-men pressed forward, 
the rash young Sioux took deliberate aim and 
fired. A dozen Brulés spurred at him with 
angry cries, and the reckless fellow was un- 


the agency is without its wards, so far as I can | horsed and disarmed in a trice. 


see.’ 

‘Say, friend, you didn’t give your reds a tip 
to git into them bushes, did you? You look 
some heated.’? He spoke as pleasantly as be- 
fore. 

McLaughlin’s eye glanced along the lines of 
horsemen, armed with rifle and revolver. He 
measured his words. 

“T had a tip that you men, or some men, 
were coming after ponies which some of the 
young Indians foolishly stole,’’ he said. 
believe your stock is near at hand. 


sible. ’’ 

‘*That’s good as far as it goes,’’ said the 
leader, ‘‘but we want the reds that took them 
ponies. It’s part of our business to deal with 
horse-thieves. Government won’t do a thing 


for us in that line, and we’ve got to enforce | gal’s dead !’’ 





“7 
It shall pony. 
be returned to you, or double its appraised | | Laughlin sprang toward her ; 
value shall be paid. I will be personally respon- | | was, the cowboy leader was before him. 


Sallie had not halted. She came unwaver- 
ingly on. No other Indian tried to interfere 
with her evident purpose. 

Very pale of face, but composed, she halted 
in front of the nearer cow-men, and faced their 
leader. 

‘I bring your horses,’’ said Sallie, slowly 
and with effort. ‘‘I, the daughter of Iron 
Crow, have done this. Do not kill—more of 
our people—I—think—I—die now.’’ 

She drooped forward upon the withers of her 
In an agony of apprehension, Mc- 
but, quick as he 
The 
| man leaped from his horse, caught the stricken 
girl in his arms and eased her gently to the 
ground. He glanced in great concern at the 
lifeless face. 

“Good Lord, fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘this pore 
He turned to his troop. ‘‘Hats 


law in our own way. Your reds have got to | off, men!’’ 


give them thieves up or — Well, here they 


While McLaughlin was bending over Sallie, 


come, fellows! We'll see what they’ve got to|every cowboy hat came off, and so, for a 


say ? 

A grim look had overshot the pleasant face, 
and the cowboys had hitched their guns for- 
ward with a clank as he spoke. 

McLaughlin turned in the direction in which 


they were looking, and saw, where he had not | 


suspected the existence of a ravine, feathered 
scalps, painted bodies and bestridden ponies 
rising out of the earth. Up out of the level 
surface, here and there over a considerable 
space, the horsemen were projected in a silence 
that could be felt. They came jogging on, 
halting by twos and threes, until more than a 
hundred confronted the grimly silent cow-men. 

McLaughlin looked them over carefully. 
These barelegged warriors were picked men. 
They were all armed, and they had ridden out 





moment, they sat in silence, while the Indians, 
abashed and concerned for the rash act of 
their fellow, made no move to regain the 
ponies. 

‘‘And now, men,’’ said the cowboy leader, 
‘‘we can’t do any good here. Them stolen 
horses was mine, but I’ll leave ’em here, and 
that gal’s folks can have ’em. You under- 
stand ?”’ he asked, turning to Yellow Antelope. 

‘‘We hear,’’ said the Brulé, solemnly. ‘‘It 
is a peace token—it is enough.’’ 

I am glad to be able to add that Sallie Iron 
Crow, although severely wounded, did not die. 
A skilful post physician and tender nursing at 
the school hospital restored her to health. She 
is to-day the wife of a prosperous Oklahoma 
farmer of mixed blood. 
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VISCOUNT GLADSTONE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


™ sumptuary legislation of the middle ages 
is suggested by the bill before the Maryland 
Legislature which proposes to punish, by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, any woman who wears 
a hat more than ten inches in width. At last 
accounts the women were manifesting no wneasi- 
ness over the situation. 
NOTHER fashion note: The value of the 
wings taken by Japanese poachers on the 
protected islands of Laysan and Lisiansky, near 
Hawaii, and captured by the United States 
revenue service, reaches one hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars. They cost the lives of three 
hundred thousand terns, petrels and albatrosses. 
ROFESSOR JESPERSEN, who, although 
a Dane, knows more about the English 
language than most of those who speak it by 
inheritance, insists that ‘‘It is me’’ has become 
correct through usage. This will send cold 
shivers down the backs of strict grammarians ; 
and yet do not the precise and logical French- 
men say, ‘‘C’est moi?’’ 


 pravad the corn produced on the rocky and 
infertile soil of New England can take 
the first prize at a national corn show in 
Denver, where it competes with the corn from 
the great West, no farmer should be discouraged 
by his acres. If he uses proper fertilizers along 
with some degree of intelligence, he can almost 
make figs grow on thistles. 
HE inducements to temperance are many. 
A small town recently voted to remain 
‘dry’’ for fifty years in order to accept the 
conditional gift of a millionaire, who offered it 
an electric-light plant, a sewerage system, and 
to cap the climax, a water-works plant. Other 
improvements of less importance were included 
in the proviso. All in all, everybody, even the 
millionaire, is benefited. 
fous hundred and fifty-nine dollars is the 
amount which a young man working as a 
day-laborer saved in two years. He had insisted 
in an argument that a laborer can save money, 
and to prove his point, announced that he 
would save four hundred dollars in twenty-four 
months. He worked for eleven different men 
in that time, and the highest wage he received 
was forty dollars a month. But he demon- 
strated that a man can save money if he is 
willing to make the effort. 
ERSONS at whose houses the mail is deliv- 
ered once or more a day may answer the 
bell as quickly as they can; nevertheless, the 
aggregate time which the letter-carrier loses by 
having to wait for the door to be opened is con- 
siderable. The Post-Office Department figures 
it as averaging thirty seconds for each call, and 
as representing a loss to the government of four 
hundred thousand dollars a year. For this 
reason the Post-Office appropriation bill pro- 
vides that after June 30, 1911, carriers shall 
not deliver mail at any house not provided 
with a suitable mail-box accessible from the 
outside. os 
Ago? Sas cp 5 sue toe the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy at a Western uni- 
versity, after fourteen years of interrupted 
effort. This record of studious persistence is 
now broken by a man at the same institution, 
who has at last won his divinity degree, which 
he began to work for in 1892, eighteen years 
ago. He passed most of the time as an assist- 
ant janitor at the university, studying alone at 
odd hours. No doubt the object which he had 
in view made him a better janitor, and he will 
be the better minister for his pluck and deter- 
mination. ne 
CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
Times finds new evidence of American 
extravagance and wastefulness in the articles 
which American families throw away. He 
calls attention to the fact that a junk-dealer in 
New York pays the city more than seventeen 
hundred dollars a week for the privilege of 
taking what he pleases from the refuse scows 
before they are towed to sea; and that although 
he thus pays nearly ninety thousand dollars a 
year, he receives three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand for the junk which he rescues from the 
dump. The correspondent’s charge may be 
true, but his illustration does not prove it. The 
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value of old tin cans, waste paper and the other 
things which come from the garbage heaps is 
due to quantity and propinquity. There are 
millions of the cans, and in such a quantity 
they are salable. The few cans an average 
family collects are not worth the space they 


[IFE holds many pleasant surprises for even 
those whose fate is not the most fortunate. 
That fact was discovered by a Michigan woman 
the other day, who began a search for her 
brother and sisters. ‘They had all been put in 
an orphan asylum on the death of their parents, 
and had been adopted by families in different 
parts of the state. In the course of her search, 
the woman learned that a little girl with whom 
she used to play when she was small, and of 
whom she was very fond, was her own sister. 
Her foster-parents had moved to the town in 
which the family dwelt that had adopted the 
sister, and they lived side by side. Whether 
the families knew the girls were sisters does 
not appear, but the girls were unaware of the 
kinship. And now comes the delightful knowl- 
edge that these childhood friends were sisters, 
and had known each other for years —how 
delightful only those who have vainly longed 
for intimate association with their own kin can 
understand. 
¢ ® 


SELFHOOD. 


Oh, let me be myself! But where, oh where, 
Shall the myself be found? Jean Ingelow. 


FOREIGN FESTIVALS IN AMERICA. 


HE day sacred to Saint Patrick, the 
patron saint of Ireland, is only one of 
many foreign festivals observed by citizens 

of foreign descent in America. After the 
migration following the great Irish famine in 
the middle of the last century, the Irish expa- 
triates developed a peculiar fondness for their 
national festivals, and March 17th came to be 
observed here with greater formality than in 
Ireland itself. 

All the other religious festivals and holidays 
are of foreign origin. Christmas, Easter, and 
the rest were celebrated in Europe and brought 
to America, like other customs, by the early 
settlers. But it is within fifty years that the 
celebration of Easter and Christmas by the non- 
ritualistic Protestant churches has developed, 
till it is now almost universal. 

Among secular holidays the Kaiser’s birthday 
is observed by the Germans. The Danes and 
Norwegians celebrate their national independ- 
ence days, and the Swedes observe a midsum- 
mer festival. The English observe St. George’s 
day, as well as Empire day; and the Chinese 
take note of their new-year’s day with peculiar 
Oriental ceremonies. And this is only a small 
part of the anniversaries. 

If the families of foreign descent should forget 
their national festivals when they come to 
America, and fail to look back sometimes with 
regret toward the old home land, there would 
be little hope for the nation, made up as it is 
from migrant races. But the fact that the 
immigrants loved the old home justifies the 
belief that they will develop, if they have not 
already experienced, the same love for the new. 

Americans living abroad do as foreigners in 
America, for they observe Washington’s birth- 
day and the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
day, all distinctively American festivals, and 
gather in foreign cities and talk of home and 
the land they love. So let those who have 
become thoroughly Americanized here encour- 
age the celebration of the Old World festivals 
so long as those festivals appeal to natives of 
the land where they originated. 


THE BILL-BOARD NUISANCE. 


HE prevalence and unrestricted character 
T of bill-board advertising have long made 

American cities the reproach of foreign 
visitors and the shame of native Americans. 
Complaints of the nuisance are not new, but 
there is now more than ever a popular interest 
in the subject, and a desire to find the best 
means of abating the evil. 

To those who are interested in this matter 
there seems to be no more reason for permitting 
a man or a firm to cause annoyance through 
the eye than through the nose or the ear. Ifa 
concern which manufactured soap or whisky 
kept men on the streets all day, ringing bells 
to attract attention, the courts would stop it. 
If the company allowed the smell of its soap- 
works to permeate every street and block, the 
courts would soon stop that, too. It is only 
when the eye is assailed that redress is lacking. 

The conditions, however, are not likely long 
to continue. In many of the states the legis- 
latures are considering bills looking to the regu- 
lation of outdoor advertising. The propositions 
approach the matter from different points of 
view, but all with the same end in mind. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature one bill 
aims only at the protection of the rural land- 
scape by providing penalties for the defacing of 
trees and rocks by signs. Another proposes to 
tax outdoor advertising at so much a square 
foot, the price increasing very rapidly with the 
increase in the size of the sign. Two other 





bills may be called local-option measures. They 
give to each municipality such authority as will 
enable it to make its own restrictive laws. 

The local-option idea has much to recommend 
it. Under that system communities which 
represent taste and a high state of intelligence 
and cultivation will have the chance to prove 
it. Communities that do not care will show 
that; and every stranger who visits a town 
where the ‘‘uglifying’’ signs—as President Eliot 
calls them—are permitted without restraint will 
know that they do not care. 


MORE TO LEARN. 


There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls. Selected. 


A SIXTH SENSE. 

E TALK glibly of ‘‘a Sixth sense’’ 
W without knowing much about it; but 

women, especially mothers, do seem to 
possess a queer power which often stands them 
in good sfead. For example, a mother who will 
sleep through the clang of a street-car bell, or 
even the insistent whir of an alarm-clock in her 
room, will be wakened in an instant by the 
faint ery of a child in an adjoining chamber. 
The mewing of an imprisoned cat will rouse a 
housewife who would sleep peacefully through 
the morning farmyard concert of roosters, hens 
and calves. 

The unaccustomed noise is, of course, more 
disturbing than that to which habit has hard- 
ened the nerves; but this sixth sense often 
reaches out in directions from which no call 
could possibly have summoned it. 

A mother goes for the first time in the winter 
to meet her little daughter on her way home 
from school, only to find her crying beside the 
road with a broken arm. A matron resolves 
without any good reason to take a second look 
at her dormitory full of sleeping children, to 
make doubly sure that everything is all right 
for the night, and discovers a smoldering fire 
just making its way through a partition. 

A nurse who has a hundred times left the 
baby in its carriage on the sidewalk in front of 
the post-office, one afternoon is moved to wheel 
it painfully up on the porch of a neighboring 
house. Coming out of the office in three min- 
utes’ time, she finds that a runaway horse has 
just dashed over the spot where the baby’s go- 
cart had usually stood in safety. 

‘Mere coincidence !’’ scoffs the skeptic. 

‘*Providential!’’ says the believer. 

At all events, one must acknowledge wonder 
and admiration for that wireless telegraphy of 
the spirit which carries messages ‘‘out of the 
nowhere into the here.’’ 


* © 


A GLADSTONE AMONG THE PEERS. 


ORE than once William E. Gladstone, 
the great British Liberal statesman, 
declined to leave the House of Com- 

mons for a seat in the House of Lords. Among 
his reasons was the admitted fact that the 
leader of his party can do more effective serv- 
ice in the Commons than from a seat in the 
other house of Parliament. 

It has been announced that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, the youngest son of the great prime 
minister, who has lately been appointed the 
first Governor - General of South Africa, has 
been raised to the peerage as Viscount Glad- 
stone. He is a Liberal, and it was on the 
recommendation of the Liberal ministry that 
this honor was conferred on him; as on the 
recommendation of a Conservative ministry, Mr. 
Curzon was elevated to the peerage in 1898, 
when he was appointed Viceroy of India. It is 
in accordance with British custom that the rep- 
resentatives of the King’ in the great colonies 
and dependencies shall be peers. 

The present Liberal hostility to the House of 
Lords does not extend so far as to demand the 
abolition of all titles and hereditary honors; 
for the Liberal ministries are in the habit of 
recommending notable persons to the King for 
elevation to the peerage with almost as great 
frequency as the Conservatives. Mr. Asquith 
has been premier less than two years, yet he 
has put fourteen new peers in the House of 
Lords. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, his 
immediate predecessor, elevated twenty-one, 
chiefly his followers, to the peerage. 
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NAMES AND DISHES. 


CCOMPLISHED cooks, men who know 
that they practise not the least of the arts, 
have long been accustomed to name their 

most savory inventions for eminent persons in 
other walks of life. They mean to pay a deli- 
cate compliment, to offer a generous tribute 
from genius to genius. But such compliments 
are not always welcome. 

A young opera singer, who is so much 
admired in Boston that the hotel chefs have 
begun to name their soups and souffiés in her 
honor, thinks so. She has consulted lawyers, 
applied for an injunction, and had herself 
effaced from the bills of fare. 

The proceeding has enlivened the courts and 
animated the news columns of the daily papers 
because of its novelty. Famous persons, when 





they have not been flattered by such attentions, 
have usually suffered them stoically. In some 
cases, too, the cook has actually given the celeb- 
rity a wider immortality than he could have 
won by himself. Many a man has ordered a 
filet Chateaubriand who never heard of ‘‘Atala’”’ 
or ‘‘The Genius of Christianity.’’ Long and 
distinguished as was Count Nesselrode’s career, 
his pudding is known where his diplomacy is 
forgotten. 

The Father of his Country himself has to 
stand sponsor for a pie by no means worthy of 
his solid and substantial virtues. And a prima 
donna more famous than the Boston singer 
lends the honey of her name to the delicious 
‘‘péche Melba,’’ and is not ashamed of it. 

Men have even permitted cigars to be named 
for them without inquiring too closely into their 


.| quality. Mr. Blaine, although he never used 


tobaceo, did not talk of injunctions when such 
an honor was thrust upon him, however little 
he may have liked it. The picture of the poet 
Bryant was long familiar on the lids of certain 
flat boxes of red cedar, but he was dead when 
the honor was thrust upon him, and could not 
protest. A public career has its penalties as 
well as its prizes. 
* ¢ 


MEN, SHAVEN AND UNSHAVEN. 


HILE preparing recently for their ex- 
aminations, the young men of a West- 
ern university voted not to shave until 

after the examinations, on the ground that 
growing beards would serve to remove tempta- 
tion to neglect their work for social diversions. 
About the same time the newspapers told of 
the solemn decision of the young ladies in 
another institution to enforce a social boycott 
against the male students who were wearing, 
or coaxing into existence, mustaches. 

The two incidents illustrate the present atti- 
tude of the social world toward shaven and 
unshaven men. Not that a bearded man is 
ostracized by the world at large, whatever may 
be the case in undergraduate circles, but that 
clean-shaven faces among men of all ages are 
‘now becoming the rule. 

It was not always thus. In ancient times the 
beard was the badge of manhood, the insignia 
of dignity and authority. This is still true 
in the Jewish race; and the strongest oath of 
the.devout Mohammedan is ‘‘by the beard of the 
prophet.’’ . Note the long braided beards of the 
kings of Assyria and Babylon, as indicated by 
the sculptured images which have survived. 
In those days slaves were compelled to be 
smooth-shaven, and the beardless youth was an 
object of scorn. In Greece and Rome the 
custom varied with the periods. Most of the 
great Romans of later times were beardless. 

In the middle ages and in the Elizabethan 
era beards were generally worn, although occa- 
sionally a beardless monarch led a change in 
style which made the barbers happy. In Great 
Britain and this country the beard was almost 
unknown in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the nineteenth century it came 
into general favor. Most of the young men of a 
college graduating class of the fifties and sixties 
wore all the beard they could raise. Then the 
young men took to the mustache, which is now 
far less common. 

When man accuses woman of being a creature 
of the arbitrary whims of fashion, she may well 
retort by pointing to his beard—or to the place 
where it might be. 


* ¢ ¢ 


T HAS been generally accepted by men of 
science that the last dinosaur trod the earth a 
great many centuries ago, in fact, something like 
four hundred thousand years ago. From the fos- 
silized remains a good knowledge has been ob- 
tained of the gigantic proportions and terrifying 
appearance of the creature, and all have agreed 
in a preference to study the bones, rather than a 
living specimen atlarge. From South Africa there 
now comes the remarkable story that there is a 
living dinosaur somewhere in the northern part 
of Rhodesia. Natives have recently told of a 
mighty reptile in a lake near the river Lunga, and 
have identified drawings of the dinosaur as re- 
sembling this creature. Thus far the proof is 
hardly convincing, but the story arouses a certain 
interest. Unfortunately, the Roosevelt expedition 
did not penetrate that part of the African wilder- 
ness, but perhaps here is the opportunity for some 
hunter or naturalist to win immortal fame. 
LL the original thirteen states are interested 
in the claim which Virginia is endeavoring to 
establish against the United States government. 
The story of the claim goes back to 1780, when 
the first steps were taken for the creation of the 
Northwest Territory, the domain north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Virginia and 
other states claimed parts of this vast region by 
virtue of their original charters, but they ceded 
the claims on certain conditions regarding the dis- 
position of the land within the territory. The 
alleged violation of one of these conditions by the 
United States government has been the cause of 
litigation for generations, and the recent action of 
Virginia is another chapter in the long story. 
Scores of millions of dollars are involved, but out- 
side of Virginia there seems to be no feeling that 
the claims can be pressed successfully. 


T IS to be hoped that no reader of The Com- 
panion will be disturbed in his mind by any 
sensational predictions of disaster to the earth 
and its inhabitants when the planet on which we 
dwell passes through the tail of Halley’s comet, as 
it is very likely to do on May 18th. 


No reputable 


























astronomer has made or will make any such pre- 
dictions. All that will happen is that there will be 
a meeting of the outer envelope of the atmosphere 
with the extremely tenuous matter of the comet’s 
tail, and nothing will come of it. Doubtless the 
same thing has occurred hundreds of times since 
the earth has been a habitable globe. Indeed, 
every time one sees a shower of meteors, the 
earth is probably encountering, not a comet’s tail, 
but the remnants of a comet itself. Astronomers 
do expect to see, or at least to look for, some 
visible evidences of the rather unusual occurrence 
—an auroral display, or a slight change in the 
color of the sun, or some modification of the lines 
of the spectum, or a greater brilliancy of the zodi- 
acal light. Possibly there may be a variation of 
terrestrial magnetism. These are the phenomena 
that will attract observation, and all of them will 
require finely adjusted instruments to detect a 
change. The man in the street will not know that 
anything is taking place out of the common. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


T WAS actually said of her, ‘What can there 

be worth living for in a life like that?” 

After all, perhaps it was not so strange. She 
was a plain little German woman, past middle age, 
frail in health, living with a married sister, and 
helping in the household tasks in payment for her 
board. She had returned to Germany a few 
months before after an absence of fifteen years. 
Those fifteen years she had spent as a governess 
in America. Before that she had supported an 
old mother and an invalid sister at home. A 
dreary, gray, colorless existence, there had been 
no room in it for a lover, scarcely for friends. 
Probably she had never had a care-free “good 
time” in her life. 

Hester March, looking after her that May morn- 
ing, felt a fierce surging of anger, as if lives like 
that challenged her own eager, pleasure-filled 
days. She was impatient of sorrow, as youth 
always is—confident, as youth should be. She 
would not have let life serve her so, she thought, 
passionately. She would have wrestled with 
destiny and snatched some gift from it, or died in 
the conflict. She was contemptuous over an easy 


content — people ought not to be content with 
nothing. 

Hester’s companion, an older woman, smiled 
curiously. 


“What is worth living for?” she asked. 


“Joy,” the girl cried, ‘love, power, doing some- - 


thing in the world—making yourself felt some- 
where! The men have the best of it,—oh, I wish I 
were a man!—but still in this age there are ways 
enough for any woman with a will. I’ve no pa- 
tience with women who sit down and fold their 
hands before fate.” 

“Do you remember,” Miss Sanger spoke slowly, 
her eyes upon the distant hills, “the account in the 
papers -before you left home of the coming into 
her fortune—I believe it is estimated at twenty 
millions—of James Carew’s daughter, and what 
she did with it? She began by building a club- 
house for women down in one of the tenement 
districts, with rooms where girls can meet young 
men socially—and safely. Now she is planning an 
apartment-house for working girls who earn no 
more than ten dollars a week—a place where they 
can keep house coéperatively, two, three, half a 
dozen together. This, too, will have several social 
rooms, with a housemother in charge. Besides 
this, she is actively interested in many of the efforts 
at social betterment as well as in educational and 
missionary work. Is this your idea of living?” 

Hester’s eyes were shining. Her friend needed 
no answer. 

“Did it ever occur to you to wonder how James 
Carew’s daughter should be spending her life and 
her money in this way? When she was a child of 
six her father obtained a governess for her. For 
fifteen years the governess lived with her, talked 
with her, poured herself into her pupil’s life. 
When she was twenty-one the task was over, and 
the two separated, the girl to go out into life, the 
governess to go back to her people. The last night 
they were together the governess said: 

“*Thave given the best of my life to you. I trust 
it to you from this day. You know our ideals. It 
is yours to make them live or to destroy them for- 
ever.’ 

“Julia Carew told me of it with tears in her 
eyes. ‘It is not I that am doing it,’ she said ; ‘it is 
Friulein Liebschutz.’ ” 

“Friulein Liebschutz!” the girl echoed, with a 
startled glance down the road. 

Miss Sanger smiled. “Isn’t it possible some- 
times that we look at the wrong side of the tapes- 
try?” she asked. 

*¢ ¢ 


A HAT STORY. 


HE young wife of the new professor came down- 

Stairs, and paused, as if to turn back, at the 
very threshold of the parlor. The next instant she 
advanced toward the group of “faculty ladies” 
who had been invited to meet her at a formal 
luncheon in the home of the university president. 

She was a slight figure in soft browns, with 
big, interested eyes—a Western girl suddenly 
transplanted to a far Eastern circle. Apparently 
unconscious of the fact that every other guest in 
the room wore an elaborate hat while her own head 
was quite uncovered, she went bravely through 
the presentations. Then, turning to her hostess 
with a half-appealing, wholly charming smile, she 
said, simply: 

“T ought to have kept on my hat, Mrs. Blount.” 

“It’s not of the slightest consequence, my dear 
Mrs. Tyson,” was the gracious answer. “You 
and I will be company for each other.” 

Before that party dispersed it had dawned upon 
the most superficial woman there that the incident 
was a trifle. At subsequent luncheons, it need 
not be said, the newcomer’s costume met accepted 


Pepe but her popularity really began that | 8T 


day when, with deference to others and perfect 
se If-respect, she smilingly proved that she was 
mistress rather than slave of conventionality. 

There was another luncheon, given in a certain 
college circle where fashion may occasionally lag, 
but intellectual progress never. The guest of 





honor, who happened to hail from New York City, 
found herself the only person wearing a hat, and 
her hostess, noticing the situation in time, offered 
her an opportunity to “do as the Romans.” 

“Yes, but I’ll keep it on, thank you,” was the 
unlooked-for reply. “J’m doing the proper thing; 
why should I change?” 

The result, absurd as it seems, was a marked 
constraint throughout the luncheon. 

“I was ashamed to think we couldn’t rise supe- 
rior to that hat,” said one of the ladies afterward, 
“but somehow the fact of her wearing it, under 
the circumstances, prejudiced every one of us 
against her. It did give me one useful idea, 
though. Since then, whenever I find myself—and 
it often happens—less up-to-date in any respect 
than the other woman, I just reflect comfortably 
that it’s going to be far easier for her to forgive, 
and love me still, than if I had managed to outdo 
her. It really helps, you know, if one can keep it 
in mind.” 

* ¢ 


AN INTELLIGENT REPTILE. 


O ANIMALS possess the power of logical 
judgment, or, as we oftener say, reason? 
Naturalists—and others—have long debated the 
question, and are stilldivided. A writer in Science, 
without committing himself on the point, tells what 
he saw on a country road in Georgia, and every 
reader will agree with him that it was remarkable. 
A commotion in the underbrush beside the road 
attracted his attention. He mye ated the cause, 
and saw a a snake about four feet long 
struggling with a lizard less than a foot —_ 
= — not fighting; the snake was trying to 
eat the 
Occasionally the lizard would get away, but the 





snake would at once give chase and recapture 
him. The snake invariably caught his prey ty the 
body; he acted as if he knew that if he seized him 
7 the tail the lizard would break off the tail and 


scape. 
azinally the lizard, escapin 
=? a tree; the snake followed. Here the 
four join legs "of the lizard gave him the ad- 
vantage. After darting up the tree a short dis- 
tance, he paused —_ anced backward. As often 
as the snake approached he would again dart for- 
ward, stop, an Took backward; this happened 
several times. 
Then all of a sudden the snake dropped to the 
ound. The lizard continued to gaze downward. 
bout a foot _— — tree on which the lizard was 
resting, head dow , there another tree. | 
—s y up this twee the snake climbed, until it 
a few inches Fea the level of the lizard, 


from_ the snake, | 


whieh bd still yoy A downward. 
and quickly oriy'tive snake extended the front 
to the ground, and before it had 
rom the unexpected blow, the 


th a sudden thrust of its head 
snake had dropped to the ground and recaptured it. 





STILL LEARNING. 


HREE weeks before his death, when he was 

nearly eighty years old, Corot, the painter, 
said to a friend, ““You have no idea of the things I 
could paint now. I see what I have never seen 
before. It seems to me that I could never before | 
have been able to make a sky. That which is 
before me is much rosier, profounder, more trans- 
parent. Ah, if I could show you these immense 
horizons!” In ‘Corot and his Friends” Everard | 
Meynell gives Albert Wolff’s picture of the aged | 
— He wrote in 1884: 


y nine years ago one could still, on summer 
5, tee one of the most touching spectacles an 
ist has ever given to his time. 
An old man, come to the completion of a lon 
life, his white hair aureoled in reflections, clothec 
in a blouse, sheltered under a parasol, sat, atten- 
tive as a scholar, — to surprise some secret of 
nature t scaped him for seventy years 
smiling at the chatter of the birds, and now and 
then throwing them the bar of a song, as happy to 
live and enjoy the poetry of the fields as he 
been at twenty. 

ld as he ne was, this great artist still hoped to be 
learning; for half a century he had been stud ing 
the works of creation, and eve very day they m 
revelation to him; for, thought old man, there 
can never be an’ absolute mastery in art, "and a 
lifetime is not top Fm enough to study all the expres- 


da) 


sions . the fac: earth. 
iedioe 2 > ~ made,” he said we 
I will reek Lt f palette and brushes. 7? And, 
= a nope, with all my ty there will be igen 
aven. 
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AGREED WITH HIM. 


NE does not always make a statement in 

order to be corroborated. Quite the contrary. | 
It is often consoling to hear one’s disparagement 
of self denied. Now and again, however, the indi- 
vidual receives a shock by an unexpected agree- 
ment. Well for him if he be as good-natured under 
the circumstance as was Lord Heathfield. John 
L. W. Page tells the incident in “Rivers of Devon.” 


At the time of the occurrence the cocked hat 
was worn in the En co army, and Lord Heath- 
=_ — it tr, well over the brows. 4 

Gibral he met a soldier who, poo 
ng the Be heat, had pushed his hat on Pine 
back of 


ve 
This was too ine for the general. Thrusting 
his tg a back from the bridge of his nose, he 
demand ly 
“Now, ye don’t i look like a blackguard ?” 
sched van your excellency, you do!” was the unex- 
cted re 
Pos i. was taken aback. He stared a 
moment, then burst into a laugh, and passed on, 
remarking that what did not become an officer was 
not suitable to one of the rank and file. 
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A MATTER OF DATES. 


OING assiduously to galleries and exhibitions 
does not necessarily make an art critic of the 
amateur, nor does it always firmly fix his historical 

knowledge, as the following anecdote shows: 
A certain wealthy man has a remarkable collec- 
— of paintings that have recently attracted much 
ntion. A short time ago the members of a 
club in his Fr asked to be allowed to inspect his 
treasures with their wives, their sisters, their 
cousins and their aunts. Their request was 
at a picture which bore 


anted. 
One man was lookin, 

r Joshua Reynolds—1792,” 

the dates, of oan, being those of the birth and 


the inscription, “‘1 





death of : e 2 
Ah,” $4 to his companion, whom he evi- 
dently: wha to rr ress with his knowled of 
I know the o: riginal well. You see, .& was 
painted in 1723, and this copy was made in 1 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 
in every commu- 


Agents Wanted nity and every 


manufactory to introduce to neighbors and 

—— workmen the Best Hand Cleaner 
own. GOOD PROFITS EASILY MADE. 
‘Send 10c. for full size can and particulars. 
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Before you buy a vehicle of any 
kind send for this book 

Get this Big “1910” 

Style | 

Book of | 

VEHICLES and 

HARNESS. | 


It is the largest, | 
most complete 
vehicle and har- 
ness catalogue 
345 illustrations. Murray 

















published. 
sells direct. Safe delivery insured. Youcan’t afford 
to buy till you know the wonderful values we offer. 
This catalogue is Free. We pay postage. 


Sold on trial. Guaranteed two (2) years. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO. | 
360-366 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. _| 


MINUTE 


GELATINE | 


FLAVORED. gg 
Youll Like It we), 


Everybody 
[ikes It 


192 pages. 





The 
latest 
favorite 
among delicious 
things to eat. 


If you are a user of 
Minute Gelatine “Plain,” 
you can anticipate the excel- 
lence of the “flavored,” the latest 
member of the Minute family. To 
make it we take Minute Gelatine 
Plain and add pure fruit flavors—7 of 
them: chocolate, cherry, strawberry, 
raspberry, pistachio, lemon, orange. 
Ask for the ‘‘ Flavored.’’ 

Wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious, easily made 
ready. Simply select the 
flavor you want, dissolve 
contents of package in 
pint of boiling water 
and set to cool. 





If your grocer hasn't it, 
send his name and 10c. for pack- 
age by mail ond Minuteman 
Cook Book — ee. 

MINUTE earseas co., 
93 West Main Street, Orange, Mass 
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This trade mark insures satisfaction. 
All D. & M. Athletic 
Goods are covered by 


Our Iron-clad Guarantee: 


Any defective article will be re- 
placed if returned to us, 
























The D.& M. 


Official League 
Baseball 


conforms to league specifica- 
tions and is guaranteed to last a 
full g-inning game without rip- 
ping or losing its shape. It con- 
tains better materials and is more 
carefully inspected than 
other ball. 


It was selected, after thorough com- 
petitive examination, by the U. S. 
Government for use by soldiers and 
sailors. It is used by scores of pro- 
fessional and amateur leagues, because 
it has proved that it is more reliable 
than any other ball. 
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Ask your dealer for our Catalog and 
** Oficial Baseball Rules for 1910” 
—Hree. lf he hasn't them, write us, 


THE DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY 
Piymouth, N.H. 








Your food 


We all consider the taste. 


or one that you can 
without tiring of it. 


oatmeal. 
digests easily and completely. 








its taste, cost 
and results 


Most of us must consider the cost. 
And our health depends on the results. 


You'll agree with this—There’s nothing 
more delicious than a big dish of Quaker 
Oats served with sugar and milk or cream. 


You can’t find a more appetizing food, 


It is welcome every day in the year. 


Quaker Oats is the most economical food a 
family can live on; costs only a half-cent a dish. 


The healthiest people in the world are the children and 
men and women who are steady and regular eaters of 
It is the greatest of all strength-makers, and 


Regular size package 10c., also packed in special round 
packages at 15c., and in the larger size family packages and 
in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


The 10c. and 15c. prices do not apply in the extreme South 


eat more constantly 


CHICAGO 


and the far West. 
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@ZA LEAF ONS 
ST. PATRICKS DAY 


By Jeannie Pendicton Ewing 
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HE last white shreds of winter 
Are still about the place, 

And the damp wind of their thawing 
Blows sharp against the face, 

But the sun shines out to burnish 
The trumpets’ bright array, 

And the first soft leaf of spring-time 
Has blessed St. Patrick’s day. 


It was busy Katy, pausing 
To lean across the sill, 

To see the shamrock on the coats 
And hear the music thrill, 

Who touched the shrub; a stranger 
Whose name she cannot speak, 

But a bit of velvet greenness 
Brushes her cool red cheek. 













\ 
See | 





’Tis a home-thought and a spring-thought 
To make the glad tears start, 

And tender longings waken 
In her little faithful heart. 

Did she dream it—the long white winter, 
The fog, so chill, so gray? 

Mid-March was warm in Ireland ; 
There were flowers by Patrick’s day. 


The tramping feet pass onward, 
The street grows dull again, 
And, mindful of the nipping air, 
The maid rings down the pane. 
But her Kerry hills seem nearer, 
The seas less rough between, 
That a New-World plant, to cheer her, 
Is wearing of the green! 


THE BASE-BURNER STOVE. 


HERE was not a more 
fi honest man in the state than 

Joel Phelps, so the neigh- 
bors said. He was a member 
of the church, and was counted a 
consistent member. Some people 
called him ‘‘close’’ in money 
matters, but those who knew his 
situation were aware that there 
were some extenuating circum- 
stances 





When old Father Phelps died, 
he had left the farm, and little else. It was to be 
divided equally among his three daughters and 
twosons. Inthe division, each of the daughters 
took a quarter of the quarter-section. Joel took 
the quarter on which the buildings stood, which 
was adjudged to be worth twice as much as the 
others, and gave his brother George his note 
for the difference. 

It was an equitable distribution, made by 
agreement among the children themselves. 
George did not want to work the farm, and did 
want the money. One sister, who was married, 
joined her forty acres to the farm of her hus- 
band; the other two rented their respective 
‘forties’? to Joel. Nor in the years that fol- 
lowed did any suspicion ever rise that Joel 
wronged one of them; but one by one he added 
the outlying forties to the home estate, and held 
it at last intact and free from debt. 

So the farm stood with its original one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, as old Father Phelps had 
bought it from the government; and the four 
remaining children turned their land into cash 
as Joel earned it, and invested it elsewhere. 

About the time Father Phelps died, Joel 
married the little teacher of the district school. 
She came to a comfortable home, although with 
plenty of hard work, and entered with enthusi- 
asm into her husband’s plans. But she longed 
for little comforts in the home which Joel never 
could afford; first because he was paying off 
the note to George, and afterward because he 
was buying the remaining forties, and after 
that because the habit was upon him. 

So twenty-five years went by. The neighbors 
bought better carriages, better carpets, better 
furniture. Joel listened to the suggestions of 
his wife, and promised that they should ‘‘get 
round to it some time.’’ 

The standard of comfort rose among the 
neighbors. Most of them came to count some 
things as necessities which formerly had been 
luxuries, but Joel reckoned all these things as 
future acquisitions. 

The Phelps household celebrated with some 
dignity the silver wedding of Joel and his wife. 
The presents received at that time called for a 
new cupboard with glass doors; and that would 
involve a new dining-table, and that would 
necessitate new chairs; and it was not in keep- 
ing that the dining-room should be better than 
the parlor. So, although Joel’s wife gently 
urged the matter, it was decided to pack the 
new gifts away for the present, and perhaps 
next year the house would get a general over- 
hauling. 

‘*But there’s one thing, Joel, I wish we 
could have right away,’’ said his wife. ‘‘That’s 
a base-burner stove. That old wood-stove 
makes so hot a fire at night, and in the morn- 
ing when I put my feet on the floor it’s dread- 
fully cold, and I seem to feel the cold more than 
I used to.’’ 


“That’s so,” said Joel. “It would be good 





to have. And we’ll get it with the rest. I 
guess we can make the wood-stove last one 
more winter.’’ 

His wife submitted, as she had done before, 
with no word of reproach. Yet there was a 


look in her eyes that he remembered for many | ¢ 


a day. 

In the early autumn she fell sick, and the 
doctor said it was serious. And no man could 
say that Joel saved money then. He sent to 
the city for a specialist, and for a trained nurse 
at twenty dollars a week. If the money came 
hard, he never said so. But day by day he 
saw her growing feebler. The nights began to 
grow cold. He hurried off to town and bought 
the best base-burner in the store, and hard coal 
enough to keep a fire all winter. And he tried 
to cheer his wife by telling of its beauty and 
the regularity of its heat. But the day they 
kindled the fire in the new stove was the day 
she died. 

They came back from the funeral on a blus- 
tering, raw day, and stood and warmed their 
hands. But Joel cast one look at the beautiful 
new stove, with the red light glowing through 
the mica, and sat down, sobbing. 

‘She was the dearest wife that ever lived,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I tried to be good to her. But I 
was so eager to get the farm paid for I didn’t 
always consider as I ought. I’d give the whole 
farm to-day if I’d bought that base-burner ten 


* ¢ 


A BIT OF TREACHERY. 


ARL HAGENBECK, the most eminent 
( owner, exhibitor and trainer of wild ani- 

mals in the world, has had many adven- 
tures in his half-century of experience. Some of 
them are described in a recent book, entitled 
“Beasts and Men.” On more than one occasion 
an elephant has come uncomfortably near putting 
an end to Mr. Hagenbeck’s career. One of the 
worst accidents happened at the end of the sixties. 
About that time he purchased a menagerie at 
Trieste, which included among the other beasts a 
female elephant, which stood about eight feet high. 
It seemed to be a thoroughly good-tempered ani- 
mal, its only fault being that it occasionally had 
the sulks—‘“a not uncommon characteristic,” 
comments Mr. Hagenbeck, “in all feminine crea- 
tures.” 


He soon made friends with the elephant, which 
he named Lissy, and he never passed its stall 
without giving it a handful of food. He was 
therefore, he believed, justified in thinking he had 

uite won its heart, and as it never showed any 
signs of violence, it did not occur to Mr. Hagen- 
beck that he might be dealing with a grossly 
deceitful creature. 

The —— was learning a trick in which it 
had to swing its keeper into the air with its trunk, 
and then slowly set him upon the ground again. 
The word of command which was given to the 
beast when it had to perform this simple exhibi- 
tion was: 

*Lissy, apport!” 

“One day, ’ to continue in Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
own words, “I found Lissy alone in her stable, 
the keeper being absent. It must have been a 
devil that made me feel a desire to be raised on 
high by her, after the manner of her affectionate 
treatment of her keeper. I stroked and fed her, 
and then taking hold of her trunk, called out the 
word of command: 
“ *Lissy, opportt 
“Then followed one of the most yiety treacher- 
ous acts of which I have ever heard. L yy ~ 
to obey the order, but I soon felt that she was 
bent on mischief, for the embrace of her 
— eeany vigorous, and I soared high into 

e air. 

“But I was not quietly deposited once more 
upon my feet. 

“Instead of this, Lissy dashed me epee | 
against the wooden barrier in front of her stall, 
and I went flying over into the menagerie. 


“T lay almost senseless upon the ground until 
pe old keeper, Philippe, appeared to help me 
ome. 


“Fortunately no bones were broken, but I was 
terribly battered and bruised, and for weeks 
could only hobble about with great pain.” 

by 

A New York a mothers’ meeting is held 

Wednesday afternoons. There mothers of 
various nationalities, of greater or less familiarity 
with the English tongue, and in different degrees 
of assimilation to the ideals of their new country, 
are served with tea and cakes, helped with their 
sewing, and furnished with hints as to the proper 


up-bringing of their children—hints sometimes 
carried out on extraordinary lines. 


A worker from the settlement, paying calls in a 
populous tenement, on reaching the two rooms 
=. by a recently _arriv Italian family. 
found her ears assailed by childish howls 0 


anguish. 
es-a, -Signorina, me—I wheep Angelo — 
hard-a!”’ explained the mother of the family, who 
for a month or so had been a regular attendant at 
the Wednesday afternoons. “I go on the meeting 
at-a your house—lI not let-a my keeds say bad-a 
word, I breeng-a up my keeds all-a right. Angelo 
seeng-a low song-a—bad-a word in heem, vera 
bad-a word! I wheep Angelo vera mooch.” 
And then the worker from the settlement found 
a serious task of explanation on her hands; for, 
the matter, she discovered that the “low 


A CAREFUL PARENT. 
A settlement located on the East Side in 


probin 

apar containing the “‘bad-a word,” which had 
brought poor Angelo to rief, was none other than 
“Nearer, My Gok. To a 


THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


N AMERICAN woman who travels much 
abroad tells this story of an elderly gen- 
tlewoman who could surely have qualified 

for membership in Mr. Clement Shorter’s proposed 
‘Jane Austen Sisterhood.” ‘We met her,” says 
the lady, ‘‘at a pension in Florence, where she was 
nominally chaperoning her two nieces, energetic, 
robust American girls, who were determinedly and 
unrelentingly sightseeing. 

“The little old lady had long ago given up the 
attempt to kee = with them, and used to sit all 
day long in the dreary pension parlor, reading 
several-weeks’-old papers from home. She never 
went out alone, for the narrow, crooked streets 





confused her hopelessly, and she was in constant 
terror of getting lost. 

“Several times we persuaded her to go with us; 
but she was a sensitive little old lady, afraid o 
a people, and worried so constantly lest 
she might a burden to us, that she was hardly 
able to enjoy the trips. So we reluctantly left her 
to her own devices, and went to Fiesole for a few 


ays. 
When we returned to Florence, the first person 
we met at the door of the pension was the little 
old lady. She had evidently just come in, for her 
outdoor things were still on, and there was a ro 
color in her cheeks. She greeted us warmly; an 
when I asked her in great surprise if she had been 
out alone, she drew me over toa corner of the hall 
and answered happily, while she fumbled for 
something in her bag: 

**Ves, my dear, every day since you have been 
gone I have taken a walk all by myself.’ Then 

king a huge piece of white chalk from her bag, 
she held it up triumphantly. 

** ‘See,’ she whispered, proudly. ‘I make a little 
white cross with this on every third house, so I 
can go all around alone and find my way back 
quite easily.’” 
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By 
FAR, 
The glint of a sail where sky meets sea; 
The circling gulls where the pollock are; 
And the ocean’s dread immensity. 


Below, 

The gleaming rocks where the wet moss lies ; 
The kelp that is streaming to and fro, 

As the eddying tide begins to rise. 


Around, 
The grateful shade of a lonely pine, 

Which the salt wind stirs with a soothing sound ; 
The peace of a day that is wholly mine. 


Above, 

The blue, blue depths of the summer sky; 
The tinted clouds that slowly move 

To realms where the dreamer’s riches lie. 





* ¢ 


FEW ATTRACTIONS. 


HEN a young Englishman named John 
W Davis landed in New York in 1798, it was 

his intention to become the architect of 
his own fortune by getting into some family as a 
private tutor. This scheme he confided to Mr. 
Caritat, a bookseller, only to be discouraged. 
“Alas!” runs the gentleman’s statement, in a 
page of Mr. Davis’s book, entitled “Travels of 
Four and a Half Years in the United States of 
America.” ‘The labor of Sisyphus is not equal to 
that of a private tutor in America!” 


“Let me examine you a little,” said the book- 
seller. “Do you w a good hand, and under- 
ms all the intricacies of calculation?” 
ee 0. 


“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Itis 
not your and Greek, but your handwriting 
and ciphering, that will decide your character. 
Livenmmne and the are of arithmetic will 
recommend you more logic and the figures 
of rhetoric. Can you passively submit to be called 
schoolmaster by children, and ‘cool massa’ by 
the negroes?” 

“No. ? 


“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Can 
you comply with the humility of giving only one 
rap at the door that the family may distin h 
that it is the pees tutor; and can you wait ha 
an hour with good humor on the steps, till the 
footman or housemaid condescends to open the 
door?” | 

“ oO. 

“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Can 

‘ou main’ @ profound silence in company to 
Jenote your inferiority ; and can you endure to be 
helped always last at the table, aye, after the 
clerk of the counting-house ?” 


“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Can 
you hold your eyes with — hands, and cry 
Amen!’ when is said; and can you = 
the children’s Bibles and prayer-books to chure 
“= every Sunday?” 

iia oO. , 

“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Can 
you rise with the sun, and teach till breakfast; 
swallow your breakfast and teach till dinner; 
devour your dinner and teach till tea-time; an 


from tea-time to bedtime sink into insignificance 
in ~ pa rlor?” 
“ 0. 


“Then you will not do for a private tutor. Do 
am good wages?” 
“ es. , 


“Then you will never do for a private tutor. 
No, sir, the place of private tutor is the last I 
would recommend you; for as Pompey, when he 
entered a tyrant’s dominions, quo a verse from 
Euripides t signified his liberty was gone, so a 
man of letters when he undertakes the tuition of a 
family in America, may exclaim he has lost his 
independence.” 

*® * 


A WELCOME LOSS. 


RATEFUL beneficiaries are always more 

or less embarrassing. Mr. Henry W. Lucy 

—for many years connected with the Eng- 

lish periodical, Punch—tells, in “‘Sixty Years in the 

Wilderness,” of an Irishman who told his father 

such a piteous tale of want that for some time the 

Lucy household furnished the man with substan- 

tial breakfasts. Desirous of showing his gratitude, 

the man gave them a goat. The author, then a lad 
of ten, finally disposed of the unwelcome visitor. 


If he had given us a white elephant it would 
nya | have been more embarrassing. There 
was a strip of garden at the back of the house, and 
here the goat was installed with a r round its 
neck attached to a stake driven into the ground. 

It was late spring-time, and the garden looked 
quite peotty as we tenderly bade the goat good 
night, plac ng. a cabbage within convenient dis- 
tance should the animal wake in the night and feel 


ungry. 

The early riser, looking out upon the garden the 
following morning, beheld a painful sight. The 
= grass-plot was torn “pee f a troop of cavalry 
1ad galloped across it. Flower-beds were rav- 
aged. No hing but a wrack of stem and leaf was 
left behind. Billy, as we fondly called our guest. 

1 up the stake and passed a leasant 
ansies, wallflowers, white rock, 
and other cherished flowers. 

Evidently this wouldn’t do. Beneath the stair- 
case leading to the kitchen there was a closet. It 
was predestined for Billy. But you may bring a 
goat to the top of a staircase ; you can’t be sure he 
will descend. We ingeniously overcame the diffi- 
culty by one walking backward down the stair- 
case, holding a carrot at reasonable distance from 
Billy’s nose. When the goat completed the de- 
scent the carrot was thrown into the closet, the 








‘oat made haste to follow, we shut and latched 

; e a“, and once more were able to breathe 
reely. 

An hour later the household was disturbed by 
piercing shrieks. One of the girls, going up stalts 
came upon Billy on the second landing. The beast 
had butted open the door below the kitchen stair- 
case, and with instinctive hereditary habit, climbed 
the heights beyond. 

The next morning I volunteered to take the 

n a field close by. We got 
there all right, I desperately nebrng on to the rope 
round the goat’s neck. Billy evidently i 
the grass, ate heartily, and probably cheered by 
began ambling round me in distinctly 
shion. 
fter treading a few measures, the creature 
bolted. I fell fiat on the grass, hoping that ay 
weight, if it did not being the goat to a halt, woul 
at least weee it. Billy took no more notice of 
me than if I’'d been a feather. After dragging me 
along for what seemed a mile, tearing my pinafore 
to s 8s, scratching my hands and Knees, the 
beast threatened me with worse fate when we 
reached the highroad. I was constrained to let 


go the rope. 

Billy, kicking up in access of delight, speedily 
disappeared round the turn of the road, and like 
— + 5 up at Lloyds’, has “not since been 

eard of.’’ 











HIS SYSTEM. 


HE man who had been married twenty years 
had the calm expression of one lifted above 
the ordinary troubles of life as he listened to 

the plaint of his nephew John. ‘‘She’s been home 
with her folks more’n two weeks now,” John com- 
plained. ‘‘We haven’t been married but two 
years, and this is the third visit she’s made. I’m 
willing to have her go, but I want she should come 
home at the end of a fortnight. But if I write and 
beg of her to hurry, she’ll more’n likely stay a few 
days longer yet, just to show her independence.” 


“M’m! Did you ever know your Aunt oy to 
sta’ away longer’n we expected whilst you lived 
with us?” asked his uncle. 

“No,” said John. ‘She usually came home a 
day sooner than she’d promised, I remember.” 

“M’m!” said his uncle. “Just so. Well, that 
was the result of my system. She’s never known 
it, but I’ll tell you, as you seem to be in straits. 

“Four or five days before time for her to come 
home I'd send a kind of atest piece toher. Some- 
times ’twould be a remark asking her if she’d 
heard the news about one or another. Sometimes 
*twould be the news column, chop off_ right in 
the most interesting place. Sometimes I’d refer 
to a letter I’d had, and not say what ’twas about. 
There’s a lot of such things coming handy when 
you look for ’em. 

“Well, soon as she could get a return mail to 
me she’d ask about the thing, and tell me to be 
sure and write more partic’lars next day. And 
someway or other next day was always so bus 
I’d just have time for a note, or maybe a posta 
saying, ‘All well. No news;’ and next day I 
wouldn’t have time to write even that much. 

“?T was — the day after that she came 
home ; yes, sir, the morning of the day after. 

“Now there’s a chance for variety in my system. 
You’ve got to study the subject of the experiment. 
so to speak, an’ adapt the system, but you'll find 
it’ll work every time, ’less the girl you’ve got is 
different from any I ever saw.” 


* ¢ 


TRUE IN BOTH CASES. 


T= little son of a most upright and respected 
head of an educational institution not many 
miles from Boston one night prayed at his 
astonished mother’s knee that “papa might not 
come home drunk that evening.” As the gentle- 
man in question was most exemplary in his habits, 


lf | he must have had, on hearing of the petition in his 


behalf, somewhat the same sensations as those 
experienced by the captain in Mr. Charles E. 
Trow’s book, “‘The Old Shipmasters of Salem.” 


The captain, on one voyat e, had a first mate who 
was addicted to drink. le in port in China this 
officer got sadly intoxicated, and was not able to 
make up the day’s log. The captain did it for him. 
Never touching liquor himself, and being great! 
disturbed over the affair, he added to the reco 
the sentence, “Mate drunk all day.” 

When the officer recovered sufficient] 
his duties with the log, he was appell 3 

“Cap’n,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘why did you put down 
that I was drunk all day?” 

“It was true, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but what will the owners say? It will 
hurt me with them. Why need you have done it?” 

But all the captain would respond was, “It was 
true, wasn’t it?’ 

The next day, when the captain examined the 
log, down after the entries of observation, wind, 
course, Sades, and so forth, he saw, “Captain sober 

ay. 

In high dudgeon he rushed to the deck. 

“What do you mean, = rascal,” he shouted to 
the first ma e, “by writing in the log that I was 
sober all day?” 

“It was true, wasn’t it?” replied the mate. 

“True? Of course it was true! You know I 
never touch liquor. Of course it was true!” 

And then the joke dawned upon the captain, and 
he had the good sense to laugh. 


to resume 


* @ 


AN UNLUCKY AERONAUT. 


LITTLE incident which, thanks to the de- 
A lightful way in which it is told, is not wholly 

depressing, in spite of its tragic side, is 
quoted by Alfred E. Pease from a letter of his 
Quaker great-grandfather, Edward Pease. As an 
illustration of the old gentleman’s caution of ex- 
pression and description, as well as his sensitive- 
ness as regards responsibility, the extract is worth 
preserving. It deals with a balloon ascension. 


It_is to ascend from my small field next to my 
garden, so that you could have seen it very nicely, 
and the gentleman who goes up with it. 

I did not much like to let him have my field for 
the purpose, and told him I must have time to 
consider of it, before I could give him leave, as he 
might fall down and break his neck, and then I 
should be ready to consider some of the blame 
would rest on me. He said he been up one 
hundred and fourteen times, and did not fear. 

I wished him to look for another place, and 
would give him half a sovereign to have nothing 
to do with it. Ashe could pitch on no other spot, 
and finding it would be a great disappointment to 
him and the townspeople, I reluctantly = leave, 
telling him I would not take any pay for the use 
of the field, and should he be killed by falling from 
a very great nei, as a gentleman at Newcastle 
once did, 1 would be clear of it. 

The gentleman I have just named was to hold 
down the balloon until it was ready to be let off, 
and being busy cracking nuts, he tied the string 
round his arm, so when it went up he was en- 
tangled in the string, and when so high as to be 
almost out of sight his arm got loose, and he 
drop down, feet foremost, into a garden, but 





fell with so much force he sunk up to the knees 
in the earth and was quite dead. 
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A RAINY-DAY GAME. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


T WAS a stormy Saturday. 
| “Oh, I’d like a game of tag!’’ sighed 
Alice Chapin. ‘‘I’m tired of sitting still.’’ 
‘‘Aunt Ruth’s eyes are dreamy,’’ spoke up 
Carl. “If you’re planning a new game, aunty, 
do make it a lively one. I’ve been quiet about 
as long as possible.’’ 

‘Your mother may think this too lively 
before we are through,’’ Aunt Ruth said, 
laughing, ‘‘for the Little Old Lady of Lynn 
will occasion a good deal of noise.’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother won’t care!’’ replied Bertha. 
‘*Do tell us what it is!’’ 

“‘Well,’? and Aunt Ruth smiled, ‘‘it comes 
of the trouble the Little Old Lady of Lynn 
always had in packing. 

“The Little Old Lady of Lynn, 
She never knew how to pack; 
She’d begin and go back and begin, 
And go back and begin and go back.” 

‘‘How funny!’’ cried Bertha. ‘‘But I don’t 
see how you play it.’’ 

‘‘We will clear this side of the room,’’ said 
Aunt Ruth, and she started to move things 
away. ‘‘Leave four chairs,’’ she directed, as the 
children sprang to help. 

“‘Alice,’? she went on, ‘‘you may fetch a 
needle-book, a spool of thread, a thimble and 
a pair of scissors from my work-basket, and lay 
them in a row over onthecouch. And, Bertha, 
you may get an apple and a fruit-knife and a 
napkin from the dining-room, and put them in 
the same row. Let me see, that makes seven 
articles. I think you will be able to manage 
three apiece. So you had better find a sheet of 
paper and a pencil and a magazine to go with 
the other things. And here is my apron—you 
can fold this up and put it there, and my purse 
will make out the dozen. 

“‘Now I am going to show you how the Little 
Old Lady of Lynn does her packing, but first 
| will place her articles in your care, three to 
each of you. Alice may take charge of the 
heedle-book, spool of thread and thimble; Carl, 
the scissors, apron and purse; Norton, paper, 
pencil and magazine; Bertha may see to her 
apple, fruit-knife and napkin. Whenever I 
mention any of these articles, the one in whose 
care it has been placed must go over to the 
couch and fetch it to me, and the one who is 
standing may take the empty seat, if he can get 
‘t. Here are only four chairs, one each for 
‘hree of you, and the other for me.”’ 





CHILDREN'S PAGE 








“Oh, I see!’’ cried Carl. 

‘*That’s where the fun comes 
in!’? 

“Tt is something like stage- 
coach, isn’t it?’’ asked Alice. 

“A little,’? Aunt Ruth re- 
plied, ‘‘only more lively, if I 
act well my part.’’ 

‘T’ll stand,’? Carl volun- 
teered. 

‘‘Now I am the Little Old 
Lady of Lynn,” said Aunt 
Ruth, and she took up her shop- 
ping-bag and opened it. 

‘‘What shall I put in first? I must have 

my needle-book, anyway, for I dare say I 
shall tear my dress before I get home.’’ 

Alice rushed for the needle-book, while Car] 
slipped into her chair; but the Little Old Lady 
was saying: 

‘‘And I mustn’t forget my scissors —’’ 

Carl started, and Alice was taking his seat. 

‘For I shall need them,’’ went on the voice, 
“to cut off my thread.’’ 

Carl was in the chair when Alice reached it, 
but he had to jump up in a hurry, for the Lady 
of Lynn continued : 

“T’ll put my purse right in now, so that 
won’t be forgotten, and a magazine, for I shall 
want something to read on the train.’’ 

Carl and Norton raced back abreast, but Car] 
got the chair. 

“‘Oh,’’ cried the little lady, ‘‘T almost forgot 
my apple! And I’ll put in my apron right 
here by the side of it, for I shall need it when 
I cut my apple—there, I must have a fruit- 
knife, too!’ And I declare, I forgot my thimble! 
That must go with my sewing things—O dear, 
I shall have to begin all over again!’’ And 
the little old lady turned her bag upside down, 
and the laughing children hurriedly deposited 
the articles on the couch once more. 


*‘Seems to me there’s a good deal of noise in 
here,’’ said Mrs. Chapin. 

‘Oh, come and play with us!’’ cried Alice. 
‘‘We’re having great fun.’’ 

Norton fetched another chair, Alice explained 
the game, while Carl and Bertha gave the 
purse and the napkin into her keeping. 

Then for the second time the Little Old Lady 
of Lynn began to pack her bag. 

"se 
CONSTANCE’S LOCKET. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 

° IGHT years old to-day!’’ said Aunt 

FE Ethel, as Constance came skipping into 

the sitting-room. 

‘‘And that is what father had engraved on 
my locket,’’ replied Constance, happily. ‘‘See, 
‘Constance. Eight years.’ And the locket is 
solid gold, and inside is mother’s picture. ’’ 

Aunt Ethel admired the new gift, and while 
she looked at it, Constance said, thoughtfully : 

“Gold. What is gold, Aunt Ethel?’’ 

‘T know !”’ exclaimed Mary, looking up from 
her book. ‘‘It is a mineral.’’ 

Constance shook her head. ‘‘So is iron,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘Father told us that. Nobody 
wants an iron locket, but I am sure every little 
girl wants a gold locket.’’ 

*‘One reason you like your locket is because 
of its color,’’ said Aunt Ethel. ‘*See,’’ and she 
held it up where the sunlight touched the little 
disk of gold and made it shine with light. ‘‘It 
has a yellow and rich color. Golden sunshine, 
you know. The very word gold means bright- 
ness, glow, beauty.’’ 


‘*There,’’ exclaimed Constance, “now I know 


why it is better than iron!’’ 


**But it is found in the ground, isn’t it, Aunt | 


Ethel?’’ questioned Mary, eagerly. 
Aunt Ethel nodded. ‘‘Yes, and sometimes it is 


mixed in with iron, and sometimes with copper | 


or silver ; and it is found all over the world.’’ 
“Could we find any in our field?” asked Mary. 
‘‘No, by all over the world I mean in all the 
different countries. In America, and in Eng- 
land, and in Asia. And in your Sunday-school 
lesson you remember that it tells that the furni- 
ture of the house of Solomon was of gold.’’ 


KATHARING 


SAILING BOATS IN SPRING-TIME. 
By Edith Summers Updegraff. 


HEN the snow-drifts melt 
to slivers, 
Everywhere we go 
Little lakes and seas and rivers, 
Capes and islands grow. 
Little rapids rush and tumble 
(Perilous to skiffs), 






Bold and dauntless and unquailing, 
Into all the world. 

Past the mountain slopes and 

valleys, 

Past the sunlit sands, 

Walnut shells and paper galleys 
Seek the distant lands. 

Little mad Niagaras rumble School-time over, like the swallow, 
Over little cliffs. Free and wild and gay, 

Then we send our fleets a-sailing, WVe will follow, follow, follow 
Flags and sails unfurled, ' To the Far Away. 


es ™ oes me? 
PIONEER BUILDERS. 


By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


FAMILY began one day (you'd think it quite a tax) 
To build themselves a house — without a hammer, saw or ax! 

And not a square or plane had they; and yet they did not fail 
To build the house as they had planned — without a screw or nail. 
They went to work with right good-will, and when a tree they found 
That they could use in building, they felled it to the ground, 
And sawed it up in just the lengths they needed for the work, 
Then put each piece together — and no one thought to shirk! 
And so they built their house complete, above and underneath, 
And all the tools they had to use were only just their teeth! 
The beavers built their houses thus in “ pioneer days” — 
And with the “new inventions” have never changed their ways! 


o> 








—— 

‘My!’ exclaimed Constance. ‘“‘How shiny *‘Do you want to hear about an emperor of 
the rooms must have been when the sun shone | the fifth century who sat on a throne of massive 
in!’’ |gold? His chariot was gold, and the two white 
‘‘I have a gold dollar,”’ said Mary. ‘‘How | mules that drew it had plates of beaten gold 

| do they make gold into money, Aunt Ethel?’’ | upon their harness. And as they trotted away 
| Aunt Ethel laughed at this new question. | from the shining palace, the little girls stood 
‘It is lucky I visited the government mint,’’ | and looked at them, and then ran home and 
|she answered. ‘And now don’t ask what a/| asked their aunts to tell them what made the 


| mint is, because I am going to tell you that a | gold glisten and shine so brightly.’’ 

mint is where coins of gold, silver and copper| ‘‘And what did their aunts say?’’ questioned 
| are made. To make your gold dollar, nuggets | Constance. 

of gold were melted and run into a little cast} ‘*Their aunts said that the gold shone because 
or die, and when the hot metal cooled, there | it is a metal that never changes. Nothing can 
was a bright gold dollar, worth one hundred | tarnish it. Now you have learned something.’ 
copper cents.’’ | ‘I know it’s a yellow metal dug out of the 


‘‘Aunt Ethel, tell us a true story about gold,’’ ground to make money and lockets of,’’ said 


asked Mary. | Mary, as she danced away. , 
a re a) 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. of Athens.” The + f whose destruction by fire 
¥ | — the yy great emperor. A — 
7 > first i _ inn ” | city named for an Elizabethan courtier. city 
aan ay eet oe oy shall be | named for the first Christian sovereign of Russia. 
For well a know dicate A city named for the prime minister at the time of 
My whole will show | the accession of Qué¢en Victoria. “The Bride 
The, codies we like to s of the Sea.” “The Hub of the Universe.” The 
& a Asiatic city in which it is 6 p.m. when it is noon 
Il. | in London. The famous Moorish city, the Spanish 
If my first is ay second and third, 
ty) 


word for “pomegranate.” 
Then ’tis good for the owner, I’ve heard. | 
If my first has no good second, then 3. DECAPITATIONS. 
No purchaser you'll find in men. Behead a power and leave a pair of animals; a 
If my third is my whole, then see heavenly body and leave a viscous liquid ; old and 
As sweetmeat it can never be. leave a story; a bit of colored paper and leave a 
But if my whole stands by your door term in blasting; to rob and leave a duck ; a build- 
Sweet fragrance it will round you pour. ing and leave rent; mineral and leave a sound ; 
III. a sudden blow and leave a distance; a serf and 
Without my first we’d never roam leave to wash; to sink suddenly and leave a mass. 
But bored would pay at home, — 
Wah aale ate ant — Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
76 ole >t oft gave 1. 1. Head, strong—headstrong. 11. 
in de pes Ce ee ee robust. 111. Pan, a, see, A—panacea. 
Not for my whole are war’s alarms; ire—vampire. v. Bur, lap—burlap. 5 
He only knows sweet pleasure’s charms. 2. 1. Fort, revenue, heft, savor, bars—‘‘Fortune 
favors the brave.” 11. Whet, is, his, fat, her, tot, 
2. LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. the, though—The wish is father to the thought. . 
Celebrated Cities. 3. 1. Hen, men; hand, land; hasp, rasp; hamper, 
of the Violated Treaty.” “The Eye | damper; hint, pint. 1. Dame, fame, came, game, 
Naturally the best-fortified city in | hame, lame, name, same, tame. 


- 











Row, bust— 
rv. Vamp, 





The “City 
| of Hellas.” 


North America. The oldest city in the United| 4. CAPE 5. R 

States. The city that stands on twenty-six islands. | AREA SAP 

The city whose fall caused an English statesman | PEASPS SAVED 

to me f ‘Fold up the a of Europe for the next | EAS EAL RAVINES 

twenty years.” A North American city named | PAPARA PENNIES 

for an English earl. The lover of Helen. The | SLATOM DEIGNED 
ex-prime minister of Germany. An American | ROSE SENATES 
| capital named for a martyred President. ‘The AMEN SETTLER 
Eternal City.” ‘The Athens of the West.” The| ¢ 1. Dash. m. Flame. DELETED 
| city named for a Macedonian conqueror. “TheCity|  ~ G =a SETTERS 
| of Monuments.” “The City of Churches.” “The| * Grape. : REEKY 
daughter of Sidon and the mother of Carthage.” 8. “When the cat is DRY 
“The Key to the East,” also called “The Granary | awaythe mice will play. 8 
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"0! STAMMER 


aE lA BE 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


The kind that 
keeps after it 
is opened 





Made from luscious, red- 
ripe tomatoes—the pick 
of the crop, and contains 
only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but a// our 
products—soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.—are pure and un- 
adulterated and the acknowledged 
standard of quality and delicious 
flavor. 

INSIST UPON GOODS 
BEARING OUR NAME 


Visitors always welcome to every 
part of our kitchens and factory. 


Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Original Menus”’ 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











CURRENT EVENTS 











7s Liberal Program was explained by 
Premier Asquith in the British House of 
Commons, February 28th, more in detail and 
in a somewhat different form from that outlined 
| at the opening of the session. Up to March 
| 24th the army and navy bills and other urgent 
| financial measures are to occupy the whole 
| time of the House of Commons. When Parlia- 
| ment reassembles, March 29th, after the Easter 
| recess, the government will introduce resolutions 
| excluding the House of Lords altogether from 
‘the domain of finance, and declaring that in 
| other legislation the power of veto of the House 
of Lords should be limited so as to secure a 
predominance for the: House of Commons during 
the lifetime of a single Parliament. Next year 
the government contemplates the introduction 
of measures to substitute a democratic for a 
hereditary basis in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Asquith’s motion to give the government busi- 
ness precedence up to March 24th was adopted 
without a division. Mr. Redmond, speaking 
for the Nationalists, expressed dissatisfaction 
with the government program, but the Labor 
members voted with the government, which 
obtained majorities of 91 and 95 on two proposed 
amendments to Mr. Asquith’s resolution. 
co 

page by Avalanches.—Two trains on 

the Great Northern Railway were swept 
from the tracks and buried by an avalanche, 
March 1st, on the Cascade Range, near Well- 
ington, Washington. About 100 passengers 
and trainmen were killed. February 28th 24 
persons were killed by avalanches at Mace, 
Burke and Mullan, Idaho. 

* 


7 Philadelphia Strike.—After a day 
or two of comparative quiet, rioting was 
renewed in Philadelphia, February 26th, in 
connection with the street-railway strike, and 
there were several encounters between the mobs 
and the police. President Murphy of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union was arrested, and held in 
$3,000 bail, on the charge of inciting to riot. 
February 27th the Central Labor Union, repre- 
senting 140 unions, with a reputed membership 





March 5th, unless the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company should reach an agreement 
with its striking employés before that date. 
& 
eat-Packers indicted.—The grand jury 
of Hudson County, New Jersey, has filed 
indictments against six corporations and 29 
individuals, who constitute the so-called meat 
trust, charging conspiracy, extortion and fraud 
in the cornering and monopolizing of meat 
supplies. The corporations accused are the 
National Packing Company, Morris & Co., 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., the Hammond 
Packing Company and the G. H. Hammond 
Company, and the individuals are directors in 
those companies. ° 


A= Senator from Mississippi.—On 
the 58th ballot, after a deadlock continuing 
for seven weeks, the Legislature of Mississippi 
elected Leroy Perey United States Senator to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Mc- 
Laurin. Mr. Percy’s election was achieved by 
a margin of five votes over ex-Governor Varda- 
man, in the legislative caucus. Mr. Percy is 
48 years old, and a lawyer by profession. He 
has not before held public office. His term 
will expire in March, 1913. 
* 

hina and Tibet.—For nearly two cen- 

turies Tibet has been nominally subject to 
China, but the administration of the country 
has been almost wholly in the hands of the 
Tibetans, and the dalai-lama, who is the 
head of Lamaism, the prevailing religion, has 
been also the head of the government, acting 
through a minister or regent appointed by 
China. Foreigners have been rigidly excluded 
by the Tibetans, and Chinese authority has 
been of a shadowy character. Of late the 
Chinese government has resolved to strengthen 
its control over Tibet, and to that end has sent 
an army which has subdued eastern Tibet, 
levied contributions upon the people, and on 
February 17th entered Lhasa, the capital. The 
dalai-lama fled from the city as the army ap- 
proached, and took refuge in India. February 
25th the Chinese government formally deposed 
him as the head of the Tibetan government. 
|The British government will invite him to 
occupy the Warren Hastings house at Calcutta. 
| The Chinese government now proposes to make 
| the administration of the eountry wholly Chi- 
| nese, and to encourage Chinese immigration and 
settlement by land grants. 

* 


ecent Deaths.—José Domingo de Obal- 
dia, president of the republic of Panama, 
died suddenly March ist, aged 63. He was 
| elected in 1908, and will be succeeded in office 
by Vice-President Mendoza.—Prof. Amos 
| Emerson Dolbear, widely known as the inventor 
of improved telegraph and telephone appliances, 
and professor of physics at Tufts College since 
| 1874, died February 23d, aged 72. 











of 125,000, voted to begin a sympathetic strike | 





free. Postage 2c. 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


BRADFORD 





how I quickly and ee cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and 
write for free book and advice. 

J. N. BOGUE, 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold by mail. 
Catalogue — showing styles 
‘or men, women and children—Sree. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 











I will send you my 84- aa book, “ Ad- 
vice to Stammerers,” Free. It explains 








BENJ. 
1500 North IlinoisSt. ,Indianapolis,Ind. 





$3.00} 

















Safety Single Shotgun. 
Special Spring Offer. 
12 and 16 Gage. 


- 30-inch Barrel. 


There has been a great demand for a positively safe single barrel shot- 
gun—one that could not be accidentally discharged. This demand is now 
for the first time supplied in the Hopkins & Allen Safety Single Gun. 

There is absolutely no-chance of accidental discharge with this arm. 
You can snap the hammer back or pull the trigger, but the shell cannot be 
exploded. The hammer will fall on the solid steel wall above the firing 
pin unless at the same time you press the small safety lever (shown by the 


arrow). This lever is pressed by the natural movement of the hand in 
firing, and is not a separate motion. Therefore the gun is as easy and quick 
to shoot as any other, but at the same time is positively accident-proof. 

All chances of discharge from catching the trigger or hammer on twigs, 
fences, or in getting out of a boat are eliminated, and the fear of a loaded 
gun is done away with. 

The gun is made with decarbonized steel reénforced breech, matted 
on top, thus greatly strengthening the arm. All the springs are spiral, and 
the lock parts are assembled on the drop forged plate, making the gun easy 
to take apart and clean or examine. The belt locks in on a circle, and the 
joint is provided with a positive check to barrel when opened. The top 
lever may be operated either to right or left. Stock and fore end made of 
good walnut—full pistol grip and “D. & E.” fore end. All the parts are drop 
forged, and the gun complete is exceptionally well made and perfectly 
assembled. This Safety Gun is backed by the manufacturers’ guarantee in 
every way, and is safe for use with smokeless powder in factory-loaded shells. 


OUR OFFER. 


The Hopkins & Allen Safety Single Gun given to any 
Companion subscriber for five new subscriptions. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 ibs. 


PLEASE NOTE. This Offer combines the full value of the five Merchandise Payments 
and the Reward for Perseverance which we usually allow for five new subscriptions. No 
additional article will be allowed, therefore, when the Shotgun is selected. The new sub- 
scriptions may be sent us one or more at a time. These will be placed to the credit of the 
sender until the full number has been secured. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The American Eagle Kite. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the 
semblance of an eagle and mounted on a light wood frame. Opened for 
flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of wings; folded, it makes a 
compact roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded umbrella. It is very 
convenient for carrying on picnics, excursions, pleasure trips into the 
country, etc. 











EASY TO FLY. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. It is not neces- 
sary to run with it except in a very light wind. Ordinarily it rises easily 
and quickly from the hand thousands of feet in the air. At the Aeronautical 
Observatory at Lindenburg, Germany, six American Eagle Kites strung 
together with wire went to a height of 21,000 feet (over four miles), 
carrying instruments for recording altitude, temperature and wind velocity. 
The inventor of the Kite, some time ago, won a beautiful gold-lined silver 
cup, the first prize in a kite-flying contest in which there were over 500 
contestants. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription. Price of Kite $1.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Copyright, 1910, by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Add to YOUR Summer 
Pleasures the Delight of 


“NATIONAL” Apparel 


What large share in your Summer 
Pleasures do your dresses have? 

On fair days in Spring the cool, fresh 
waist, the stylish tub suit, these are 
half the pleasure of the day ; ; and for 
Summer outings or vacation, for call- 
ing, or on sultry afternoons it may be 
just for the pleasure of the dress itself 
—how keen then is the delight of soft, 
sheer materials and dainty laces and 
cool, clean, white linens. 

Those are the days the‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
has provided for—for your pleasure. 

We have filled a book with these 
Summer Delights—the ‘“NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book pictured above. And for 
your pleasure, madam, we have re- 
served one copy of this book for you— 
thinking that the little extra touches 
of style, the greater becomingness, and 
more unusual beauty of ‘“NATIONAL”’ 
apparel might this season add to your 
Summer Pleasures. 

But this Style Book will add in another way 
—it will add to your wardrobe by the lower 
prices it offers in Waists, 98 cents to $7.98, Skirts 
$1.49 to $14.98, Dresses $3.98 to $29.98, Tub Suits 
$4.98 to $16.98, and all kinds of apparel for Wo- 


men, Missesand Children. This Style Book, then, 
means to you more clo for the same money. 





It also shows the most wonderful garments of 
all—The World Famous 


“NATIONAL” 


Tailored Suits 
Made to Measure $10 to $40 


Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown 
in this Style Book will be cut and made to your 
own measure, from your own choice of over 450 
new Summer materials. You need only select 
the suit you you would like, the material 
you think you would like, we will make the suit 
to your measure, and guarantee it to delight 
you in every way. We take all the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

., Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
(NATIONAL .” Guarantee Tag —our 

he is tag says that you 
oa return any “NATIONAL” garment not 
— to you and we will refund your 

y and ary ress charges ways. 

* prepays expressage 

postage to all parts of the world. 

In writing for your Style Book be sure to 
State whether you wish samples of materials for 
a Tailored Suit and state the color you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked 
for, and they are well worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











_ the Aeroplane needs.—In an 

English review of the progress in aero- 
nautics during 1909 the first place in the list of 
unsolved problems is given to that of obtaining 
a certain degree of automatic stability at slow 
speeds. It is recognized that the high velocity 
of flight required to enable the aeroplane simply 
to keep afloat must be lowered before the ma- 
chines can become truly useful and safe. An- 
other question is that of the engine. In order 
to make this certain in operation, it is suggested 
that the weight must be still further reduced, 
so as to permit either of a duplication of parts, 
or of the employment of two complete engines, 
each under normal conditions working at only 
a fraction of its full power. 


ca 


- Empires.—In a recent book about ants, 
Rev. H. C. McCook gives some surprising 
facts about the mound-making ants of the Alle- 
ghenies. He has measured some mounds more 
than 30 feet in circumference, although rarely 
more than three feet in height. But around 
these there are many 
new mounds, in course 
of construction, only a 
few inches in height. 
They are found in 
groups, one of which, 
near Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, contains 
1,700 mounds within a 
space of 50 acres. Their total population is 
enormous, and each group of mounds appears 
to constitute a community—an insect kingdom 
or empire. In regard to their numbers, Doctor 
Forel is quoted as saying that these ant king- 
|doms have in all probability from 200,000,000 
to 400,000,000 inhabitants, ‘‘all forming a single 
| community, and living together in active and 
| friendly intercourse. ’’ 

* 








Mize Films in a Vacuum.—A new 
method of producing thin metallic films 
| by volatilization in a vacuum was described at 
a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, by Prof. L. Houllevigue. The metal to be 
| deposited is first disposed in a layer on a plati- 
‘num wire, which is then heated in a high 
vacuum. The film forms on a plate of glass, 
which is kept in rotation near the heated wire. 
In this manner thin films have been produced 
of gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, zinc, 
tin and cadmium. ° 


| AFrosen Earthquake.—On the night of 
January 2ist some of the residents of Lake 
Avenue, Chicago, were alarmed by what seemed 
to be a long-continuing earthquake, which jarred 
tables, shook curtains, and moved pictures on 
walls. It was found that these startling effects 
had been produced by the pounding of the 
| waves on the shore of the lake where the ice 
| had suddenly gone out, thus permitting the 
impact of the waves to come direct against the 
| frozen soil. In that condition the ground was 
| rendered more elastic and the force of the blows 
| was transmitted to a considerable distance from 
the shore. e 


nother Great Peak.—During his recent 
expedition in the Himalayas, Dr. T. G. 
Longstaff discovered a new chain of the Kara- 
koram range, containing a group of immense 
| peaks, one of which, Teram Kangri, situated 
|in about latitude 35° 30’, longitude 77°, rises, 
according to his measurements, to the stupen- 
dous elevation of 27,610 feet. Only Mount 
Everest, Kinchinjunga, K2, and Makalu are 
known to have a greater height than this. The 
newly discovered peak is said to be the culmi- 
| nating point of a totally distinct massif, which 
| has hitherto appeared on no map. Doctor Long- 
staff has also discovered that the Siachen 
(Saichar) glacier is the longest in the Hima- 
| layas, and probably the largest outside Alaska 
and the polar regions. Its length is more than 
44 miles. 





& 


pete and History.—Mr.W. H. 8. Jones 
contends that malaria played a considerable 
part in bringing about the decline of the ancient 
Greeks, and also exercised a powerful influence 
upon Roman history and life. He thinks it 
doubtful if Greece was malarious in early times. 


blight upon Attica, and, he believes, upon 
|many other fertile districts of Greece. He 
ascribes the decadence of the Greeks before the 
triumph of Rome, in part, at least, to the 
ravages of malaria. As to Rome, Mr. Jones 
points out that some districts in Etruria and 
| Latium were at one time populous and pros- 
| perous, although now they are hardly habitable 
on account of malaria. Although Rome was 
marshy in the early period, it was well drained, 
and there is no reason to suppose that malaria 
was present. But in the first century B.c. 
Cicero and others speak of a shrine and altar 
on the Palatine Hill dedicated to the goddess 
Fever. While not regarding malaria as one of 
the causes of the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, Mr. Jones holds that it greatly infiu- 














enced the course of events. 


In the fifth century B.c. malaria fell like a| 











“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are a superior | 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. | 
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“‘Fine Day Overhead ”’ 


Yes, but most of us are 8) 
not travelling aero- | 
| 

| 












peoase just yet and have 
© consider the day 
underfoot. For just 
common, every-day navi- 
gation on earth, the most 
comfort and health are 
to be found in 


The Worth 


UMMINGS Cushion Sole | 
(Pres. The Cum: 3 Co.) 
| 

















D ROUGH 
ANDS 


On Retiring 


Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. Shoe 


In every respect — material, work- 
manship, style—this shoe is the 
equal o any shoe made, and 
asanextrait has the cushion 
sole. Moisture proof, fa- 
tigue proof, almost wear 
proof. The proof of all 
these claims will appear 
in yourownexperience. 
























Worcester, Mass. and diagram order blank 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
Ret all St ores. 


Men’s $4.00 to 
Women’s 82.00 No charge 
to &5. Sor delivery. . 
Wholesale and Send price of One night treatment for red, 
Mail , shoes and we ° 
Address will deliver free rough, chapped and bleeding 
1e ne é e A ° 
Cummings aa hands, itching, burning palms 
Factorz. Send for Catalogue {| | and painful finger ends with 
| 
| 
| 


CUTICUKA 


Works wonders. Soak them, on 
retiring, in hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, dry, anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, and 
wear soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 





406 Washington . Boston, Mass. 

1225 Broadway P - New York,N.Y. § | 
Hudson Bidg., 196 Pulton St. . New York. § 
570 Fulton Pai York. | 
15 South isth Street phia, Pa. § | 





Ww HAT’S THE 
STICKING 


U SE 


TO A HABIT WHEN IT MEANS 
DISCOMFORT? 





Old King Coffee knocks subjects out tolerably 
flat at times, and there is no possible doubt of 
what did it. A Mich. woman gives her experience : 
“I used to have liver trouble nearly all of the 
time and took medicine which relieved me only 
for a little while. Then every once in a while I 
would be suddenly doubled up with an awful 
agony in my stomach. It seemed as though every 
time I took a breath I would die. No one could 
suffer any more and live. 

“Finally I got down so sick with catarrh of the 
stomach that I could not turn over in bed, and my 
stomach did not digest even milk. The doctor 
finally told me that if I did not give up drinking 
coffee 1 would surely die, but I felt I could not 
give it up. 

“However, Husband brought home a- package 
of Postum and it was made strictly according to 
directions. It was the only thing that would stay 
onmy stomach, and I soon got so I liked it very 
much. 

“Gradually I began to get better, and week by 
week gained in strength and health. Now I am 
in perfect condition, and I am convinced that the 
whole cause of my trouble was coffee drinking, 
and my getting better was due to leaving off coffee 
and taking Postum. 

“A short time ago I tasted some coffee and 
found, to my astonishment, that I did not care 
anything about it. I never have to take medicine 
any more. I hope you will use this letter for the 
benefit of those suffering from the poisonous effects 
of coffee.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





SOFT WHITE 
HANDS 


On Rising 
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BUFFALO trea oe 2 ond te “ at payee a now 
DOCTORS | asst A_3 ., not valy in giv 
poo 


ing prompt relief from the 6 asins, 
but in esta missing permaneas mmu- 
nity against attac Details are pub- 
) ponee in the Hayes Bulletin. Write 
||P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
\||ask for Bulletin Y 101. 








Z g The gum that suggests the pure ° 
fresh country. 
Toon that brings thoughts of 
childhoods happy days. 
um with pure min te chicle, 
on elicious fresh mint leaf. juice 
you cant chew out —— 


PSIN GUM 


coe wank BES 


Tee 


e on We will ship you a 
Ray “RANCER” BICYCLE 
. on approval, freight 


Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 


WwW CTORY PRI E Wesell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

save you m eimen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 

Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at yeas no higher than 
unheard-of low prices 


cheap mail-order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at 




























in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sam ile 

RIDER | AGENTS WANTED 1910 **Ranger””’ Bicycle furnished by us You will 
at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer 

Se Ly aoe = cr first r910 — going to your town. rite at once for our special offer 
O NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at _any price — you receive 
our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCL RS: you can 


sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the = received. 


SECOND D-HAND BICYC are limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 


stores will be closed out at once, at each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES COASTER BRAKE: rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
5 


and everything in the a. a at half ces. 
i DO NOT WAIT but write to-day for our Large Catalogue b i 








d a great fund 
of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. te it now. 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 50, CHIC! ACO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ill 
trated weekly paper ‘or all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance 


Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
alvbough sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
8 us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

ur books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
anion, 


The Youth’s Comp: 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WHOOPING - COUGH. 


HOOPING-COUGH, or pertussis, is 

essentially a children’s disease, al- 
though an attack may be suffered at 
almost any age. As with some other 
so-called children’s disorders, it is not 
a dangerous disease in its uncompli- 
cated state. It is annoying, often run- 
ning through an entire family, breaking 
up the school year, besides being a 
most distressing type of cough to have, but it is 
generally greeted with a resigned shrug and smile 
as something good to get done with, especially as 
the attack generally confers immunity. 

Whooping-cough is usually passed on from the 
sick to the well in the form of the spray which the 
cougher throws into the air in the wild paroxysms 
of coughing that overtake him. These paroxysms, 
with the crowing whoop with which they terminate, 
are so unmistakable that a child could make the 
diagnosis. 

When the disease has reached the ‘“‘whooping”’ 
stage, the merest trifle will serve to precipitate an 
attack—a drink of cold water, a laugh, a sneeze. 

The cough is so violent and so rapid that there 
is no chance to draw a breath, in consequence of 
which the face beeomes congested, the eyes bulge, 
the tongue hangs out, and for a moment the sense 
of choking is agonizing. Finally, with the ex- 
haustion of the muscles of expiration, the muscles 
of inspiration get a chance, and the air is drawn 
in with the long crowing “whoop” that gives the 
disorder its name. Most children vomit at the 
end of a paroxysm. 

Strong, healthy children do not seem to be ill 
between these paroxysms, but go at once to their 
games, until something brings on the next attack. 
Weakly children, however, often lose ground and 
suffer in their general condition. Their attacks 
are likely to be more violent, they sweat profusely, 
and the nutrition suffers by reason of the constant 
vomiting. They are naturally also more prone to 
the serious complications; such as bronchitis or 
pneumonia, which may turn whooping-cough from 
a simple disorder of the nursery into a fatal illness. 

Attempts have been made to discover some 
serum treatment for the prevention or cure of this 
trouble, but so far without success, because the 
nature of the infection is not yet sufficiently under- 
stood. 

The best treatment that has been devised is to 
give whooping-cough patients the very best possi- 
ble hygienic surroundings and treat symptoms as 
they arise: In cases where children appear to be 
losing flesh and strength because of persistent 
vomiting, it is well to feed them at the end of each 
attack. Drug treatment is for the physician to 
prescribe. 





* ¢ 


THE COST OF LIVING IN 1851. 


N OLD memorandum-book, in which some in- 
teresting prices are recorded, has just been 
brought to light by the Brooklyn Eagle. The prices 
afford a basis for comparison; and as one reads 
them one begins to believe what the old people 
say—that former times were indeed better than 
these. 

The woman who kept this account-book paid, to 
be sure, in 1851, three dollars and twenty-five cents 
to gofrom Westfield, Massachusetts, to New York, 
and three dollars more to go from New York to 
Philadelphia, but she paid only twenty-eight cents 
a dozen for her washing,—beautifully ironed and 
‘brought to her door,—and ten dollars a month for 
her board, and it was good, too. 

She had her daguerreotype taken, a single pic- 
ture, and paid one dollar and a half for it. We 
can improve on that pricenow. She bought a pair 
of shoes for one dollar and twenty-five cents, and 
had a dress cut for thirty-seven and a half cents. 

The accounts bristle with half and quarter cents. 
Things cost sometimes a “fip,” sometimes a 
“levy.”’ The former was six and a quarter cents, 
the latter twelve and a half cents. 

She bought a pair of rubbers for eighty-seven 
and a half cents, and wrote them down as “‘gums.” 
For her pew rent at church she paid sixty-six 
and two-thirds cents. Her gowns were made of 
“debage,” “‘delaine” and “mull,” and she paid one 
dollar and seventy-five cents for the fitting and 
making of one. She paid the exorbitant price of 


congress gaiters. 

For teaching school eleven weeks this woman 
received eighty-two dollars. She has a tooth 
drawn and pays twenty-five cents—this was before 
the days of anesthetics. 

We find an entry, “wafers,” and we remember 





that there were no envelopes in those days, and 
that all letters were simply folded and then stuck 
together with red wafers. Perhaps you may re- 
member that your grandfather kept a box of them 
on his desk, close beside the sand-sprinkler with 
which he blotted his letters. 

What we call the cachou dates back a long 
way. This lady of the accounts was buying ca- 
chous in 1851. They are small lozenges, with no 
other purpose, so far as is generally known, than 
to promote the fragrance of the breath. 

She burned in her lamp “‘fluid’—a highly inflam- 
mable oil which preceded the safer kerosene. 
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NO TOADYING. 


MONG the good old ways of “Merrie England” 
is the tendency to democracy prevailing in her 
boys’ schools. Parents can be assured, it is said, 
that no pampering will fall to the lot of their sons, 
however exalted may be their rank or great their 
possessions. An English paper tells the story of 
an Indian official of high rank, calling upon the 
house master in a famous public school, where a 
young prince, son of a raja, was being educated. 
The official brought a special message from his 
master, the raja, to the effect that he wanted no 
favors or exceptional treatment of any sort ex- 
tended to his son on account of his exalted birth. 


‘You may set the mind of the raja at rest on 
that score,” said the house master, strugglin to 
keep back his smile before the dignified anxiety 
of the Indian official. “Ifthe authorities were in- 
clined to discriminate in the prince’s favor, the 
boys of the school would set the matter right. 
Among them generally the raja’s son answers to 
the name of ‘Nigger,’ and I understand that with 
_ —- ne is familiarly known as ‘Coal 
Scuttle.’ ” 
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HOW TO CURE FRECKLES. 


HAT maiden has not secretly considered 

procuring an absolutely efficient and harm- 
less freckle cure? There is but one such, and the 
Philadelphia Record recently published the direc- 
tions. It was originated by a fortune-teller on 
Salt Beach, and was guaranteed to cure freckles 
for one dollar. A great many nurse-girls, speckled 
by the Salt Beach sun, bought the cure. 


It consisted of a lot of magical powwants Y 
erystal-gazing, and so forth, and at the end each 
nurse-maid received a sealed ~ em that she 
was to open at midnight and read by the light of 
the moon. Following these instructions in the 
letter, she would cure her freckles absolutely. 

But alas! at midnight, six hours after the for- 
tune-teller’s train had carried him off, this is what 
the poet Salt Beach nurse-maids read by moon- 
light in their mysterious envelopes: 

“The Freckle Cure. Remove the freckles with 
a penknife, soak them in salt-water overnight; 
then hang them in the smoke-house in strong 
smoke of hickory sawdust and oak-bark. Freckles 
so — for a week cannot fail to be thoroughly 
cured.’ 


* ¢ 


THE “ WHALING” INDUSTRY. 


BOY of twelve years of age, with an air of 

melancholy resignation, went to his teacher, 
says a writer in the Christian Advocate, and handed 
in the following note from his mother before 
taking his seat: 


Dear Sir. Please excuse James for not being 
present yesterday. 

He played truant, but you needn’t whip him for 
it, as the boy he played truant with and him fell 
out, and he licked James; and a man they threw 
stones at caught him and licked him; and the 
driver of a cart they hung on to licked him; and 
the owner of a cat they chased licked him. Then 
I licked him when he came home, after which his 
father licked him; and I had to give him another 
for being impudent to me for telling his father. 
So you need not lick him until next time. 

e thinks he will attend regular in future. 


& © 


“SOUNDED SO PRETTY.” 


HERE is probably as little poetry in the average 

British workman as in any class of men in the 

world. But “the omnipotent baby” will evoke 
poetic sentiment in the prosiest nature. 


Some years ago a Nottinghamshire clergyman, 
in baptizing a bey O paused in the midst of the 
service to inquire the name of the infant, to which 
the mother, with a profound courtesy, replied : 

“Shady, sir, if you please.” 

“Shady?” replied the minister. ‘Then it’s a 
boy, and you mean Shadrach, eh?” 

5 No, ——— reverence, it’s a girl.” 


“And pray. asked the pester, “how nappqued 
you to call the child by such a strange name?” 
“Why, sir,” respon the woman, “if you must 


know, our name is Bower, and my husband said 
as how he should like her to be called Shady, 
because Shady Bower sounds so pretty!” 


THREE SORTS OF CHURCHES. 


T WAS Sunday morning at a certain small South- 

western hotel. The one guest, a commercial 
traveller who had been unexpectedly detained 
over the week end, had finished his breakfast, and 
had walked over to the proprietor’s desk to make 
some inquiries. 

“And another thing I want to know,” he said, in 
conclusion, “please tell me what denominations 
have churehes here.” 

“We ain’t very well fixed here,” said the other, 
reflectively. “ 
’em all, 7 a can take yer own choice. They’s a 
Reformed Presbyterian, an’ a United Presbyte- 
rian, an’ one that ain’t either Reformed or United.” 


* ¢ 


A POWERFUL WEAPON. 


HEY were examining an old-fashioned shotgun 
of murderous build. It looked as if it would 
be an effective weapon against anything short of 
an elephant, and its owner was boasting, with that 


| scorn of fact which is allowed the successful 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for a pair of | 


hunter, of its power. 


“Doesn’t it kick like anything?” asked one. 

“Oh, yes, it kicks some,” said the proprietor, 
“but that’s the mg? of it. Why, once I shot at 
a grizzly that was charging me. I missed him, 
and on he came. [f it had not been that the gun 
kicked me so far back that I had time to reload, I 
shouldn’t have been here to tell the story.” 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 


rashes, itchings and chafings. [ Adv. 
STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, Cape GH ‘Mexico, 

Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 10c. 1600 Finely 

Mixed, 20c. 66 di -, 25. 1000 28, 

5c. 4 # . List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 
We can teach you [— to mount , md 


etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. 


School of Taxidermy.9043 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
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——Knox=—= 
Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 
and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French Dainties, 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox 
Marshmallows in your own home. 
Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in 
dition to the candies. 

It is free on request for your grocer’s name. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for léc. a two-quart package. 


Knox Buin" Gelatine 


60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 





























e’ve got three churches, countin’ | 


This Trademark 


used only for the 


GENUINE 
BAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for-it on all 
your purchases 














st 
U. & Pat. Of. 





Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lid. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 








LIFEBUOY SOAPisthesensible 
soap forthe skin use it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterili clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 
LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you 
can't see while removing. the. 
that you can see. LIFEBUOYis 
distinguished from ordinary 
soaps by “that clean 
smell. 


5° 


rs i @ 01 85:3 
GROCERS 


Lever Bros. Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


BOYS DONT DROW 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of ‘‘3 in One 

makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly — keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 3: IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle — FREE. 




















Men’s All America 


Dull Calf 
Blucher 
Oxford 
Tom Smart 
Last 


Child’s Educator 


Patent Colt 
Strap 
Oxford 














ASK YOUR 
DEALER 
FOR 


OUR EASTER FOOTWEAR 


RICK & HUTCHINS 


fy WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gj) 





Write for a copy of Our Family Foot-Wear Catalogue; it's free. 
Hutchins Shoes, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 25 cents extra when ordered by mail. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. B, 14 to 20 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





Men’s Signet 


Dull Calf 
Blucher 
Oxford 
Nobby 
Last 









If your dealer does not sell Rice & 


Women’s Mayfair 
Dull Kid 
Eclipse 

Strap Tie 


Chic Last 
Turned 
Sole 




















money back ifit’s not. 


Here Is Something New | fiit<2 
From Kalamazoo — 

Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most Gas 

perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your R es 
Cash Or Time Payments Write For 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and conven- 
fence of a Kalamazoo in her home. 
me pa: or pay cash. 
$20 on any stove inthe catalog. We make it easy for respon- 
sible people to own the best stove or range in the world. 


You can buy on easy 
Either way—you save $10 to 









































WHEN MOTHER WENT AWAY 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY 




















“DID IT TASTE FUNNY, DADDA?” 


RS. COOLEY had been sent to a rest- 
M cure, and little Donald’s stockings were 
sagging over the tops of his shoes. Celia 
was only a paid servant, after all,—one could 
scarcely expect her to show a mother’s interest 
in the child,—but the situation was depressing, 
and it seemed to Cooley, as he stopped to consult 
with the doctor on his way home, that there 
ought to be somebody to blame. 

The doctor explained to him that he was 
threatened with grippe, and gave him chocolate- 
coated tablets to swallow, one every hour, with 
a half-glassful of water; and Cooley went on, 
considerably relieved at having his ailment 
defined. It was a real comfort, he reflected, 
waxing almost cheerful as he inserted the key 
in the door of his big, lonely house, that he and 
‘‘babe’’ were such chums—and then he remem- 
bered, just in time, that Donald had made a 
grave request that morning never to be called 
babe again. 

**Manly 
proudly. 

‘‘Hullo, dadda!’? Donald came tearing down- 
stairs at the click of the latch. ‘‘I got my 
stockings up tight myself, way muvver does. 
See !’’ 

‘*That’s my man,’’ Cooley answered, patting 
the unbrushed stubble on Donald’s head, while 
the small son beamed his thanks. Cooley had 
swallowed one of the chocolate tablets at the 
doctor’s office, and he felt better so soon. He 
must not neglect that medicine, if it was as 
good as that. 

He did not neglect it. At six-fifteen, seven- 
fifteen, eight-fifteen, nine-fifteen, ten-fifteen, 
once again at midnight, and still again at 
three, the tablets were conscientiously swal- 
lowed, but after that first dose, every time one 
of them went down, Cooley felt himself dis- 
tinctly worse. 

He followed directions faithfully, not once 
forgetting the half-glassful from the big bottle 
of distilled water which was kept on the wash- 
stand in his dimly lighted lavatory, but never- 
theless, when he took the last tablet at three 
in the morning, he knew himself for a very 
sick man. He was frightfully nauseated, and 
the taste in his mouth, even as he drank that 
pure water, was indescribably horrible. 

He staggered back to bed, past the crib, 
where Donald lay sleeping like acherub. Celia 
would have to help the little fellow dress in 
the morning and start him for kindergarten, his 
father decided, dropping weakly on the pillow. 
And the doctor would have to be sent for early. 
It would be hard for little Donald, Cooley said 
to himself, dolefully, to lose his father, espe- 
cially just now, when his mother was ill. With 
which cheerful thought Cooley turned and tossed 
and groaned until dawn had begun to light the 
window. Then he fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again, after a solid 
four hours of rest, Donald had already been 
despatched to kindergarten. Cooley felt slightly 
better, although still extremely nauseated. He 
walked to the lavatory for a drink of water, 
and as he poured it out he noticed that it foamed 
slightly. Holding the bottle to the light, he 
saw for the first time that the contents were 
cloudy—more the color of milk than water. 

““Celia!’’ he called, sharply. But Celia, 
when she came, was guiltless, beyond a doubt, 
and the more Cooley investigated, the more 
convinced he became that his case would prob- 
ably not require the doctor, after all. It did, 
however, require an explanation from Donald. 

Accordingly, when the red -cheeked little 
man came in at noon, with chubby hands the 
color of a coal-heaver’ 8, a wan-looking father, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown by the sitting-room 
fire, met him with a few sharp questions. 

“Sure, yes, I know what happened to the 
water,’’ Donald answered, cheerfully, as he 
Wriggled out of his heavy coat alone. He had 


little chap,’’ Cooley thought, 








learned ‘‘sure’’ from the boys that morning. 

‘Don’t you know that glass jar in the lav’tory, 

dadda, where muvver puts the little last pieces 
of soap to soak in water? It’s all turned to! 
jelly, an’ I put some of it in your bottle of | 
water, just for a joke, dadda, don’t you see? | 
I forgot, last night—I was goin’ to watch you 
drink it. Say,’’ he ended, his face lighting 

with innocent glee as he leaned confidingly 

on the arm of his father’s chair, ‘‘did it taste 

funny, dadda?’’ 

But there was nothing amusing to Donald’s 
father in that question. His morning, between 
spells of nausea, had been spent in preparing 
the lecture which Donald needed, on the des- 
picable meanness of polluting anything that was 
to be eaten or drunk, and now, without an in- 
stant’s delay, he began to deliver that lecture 
in a sterner voice than Donald had yet heard. 

The little fellow’s eyes opened wide, and 
slowly grew solemn ; but when his father finally 
paused, instead of expressing the desired re- 
morse, Donald swallowed hard, and remarked: 

“‘T’ll have to go wash my hands ’fore lunch, 
dad add 

Blankly disappointed, Cooley watched the 
small, square figure trudging up the stairway, 
and wondered what was lacking in the child. 
Presumably he loved his father; he knew per- 
fectly that no one but his father would drink 
from that bottle of soap-suds—and yet, after all 
this talking, he was apparently as unmoved 
as — 

‘‘Dadda, ’’ called a voice from up-stairs, ‘‘how 
do you spell from ?’’ 

‘*F-r-o-m !’? Cooley called back, curtly. Per- 
haps, after all, nothing but corporal punish- 
ment would do in a case like this. The child 
must be impressed; in some way he must be 
made to realize the enormity of his mischief. 
Cooley gagged suddenly, remembering the 
words, ‘‘all turned to jelly.’’ 

Then the luncheon-bell rang, and Donald, 
rushing wildly down-stairs, ducked under his 
father’s arm to be first in the dining-room, as 
if the one thought in his mind was food. 
Cooley, following to take his place, felt dis- 
tinctly irritated. He hardly noticed that Donald, 
instead of climbing into a chair, was standing 
near him on one foot, and hanging to the 
upturned toe of the other with desperate em- 
barrassment ; but he did notice, after an instant, 
a small, holly-bedecked box which lay by his 
plate. In that box, he knew, were two bottles 
of cheap perfume, — Donald’s _ best - beloved 
Christmas present,—but on the cover now was 
printed, with childish effort, the words: 


From DONALD. 


With a swift illumination, the large man 
turned to the small man. 

‘My son,’ he said, seriously,—not at all 
as if he were speaking to a kindergarten baby, — 
“T accept your peace-offering. Shake hands. 
Why, I thought you went up-stairs to wash 
them !’? 

‘“‘I—I—I forgot ’em!’’ Donald stammered, 
his eyes suddenly brimming with tears of relief. 
‘‘T’ll go an’ do’em now, dadda. ’Twon’t take 


a minute. ’’ 
* © 


HARD TO STRIKE. 


MAN who owns several New Hampshire 
‘‘sap-orchards’”’ wrote to the countryman 
who was acting as agent for him during 

the first sugaring season to know how the sap- 
nee were filling. 


Two days later he received the following 
repo wt: 

‘Dear Sir. In reply to yours, asking for 
facts in regard to sap-buckets, I am happy to 
say some are pretty full, some are f-full, 
some have scureely got the bottom covered, 
and some are running over, = ated average 
to be about full. Yours t 

ea 4 Hobbs.’ 
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We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM Oe egg gy SCHOOL, 
Waltham, 








Chest Pains, Sore Throat 


croup, bronchial troubles are speedily relieved,as 
well as stiffness of limbs, joints or muscles, by the 
Antiseptic, eatin Gnd Diats and Stainless 








as. 
S AMOSET CHOCOLATES 


Where Genius Counts. 

If we made chocolates by the same methods and 
produced simply the same old time-worn flavors 
that others produce, there would be no special 
reason for buying Bamosets. It’s because by 
unique methods we combine choicest fruits, nuts, 
chocolates, and produce ing Samosets flavors never 
before known. 7'ry ther 





Samoset Chocol ten. Co. ww oston Mass. 








in Cellar away 
from frost 
and dust. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Pressure sufficient to throw water over your 
house. Supplies hot water tank connected with 
kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, 
kitchen, laundry. Cool, palatable drinking water 
at all times. Outfit for ordinary family as low 
as $48.00. Larger outfits for hotels and villages. 


Send postal for our Book C and learn what home 
luxury you can secure for a moderate investment. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D. 





but with all in love 


with gold.” 


Easter Edition—Handsome Binding. 


Mlustrated with an especially interesting portrait. 


Price 50 cents net. 
THE. PILGRIM PRESS, 16 Beacon St., 





What Life Means to Me 


The latest message from the Apostle of the Labrador 


Here is.an answer to 
the riddle of existence 


frankly and freely 
given by a man whose 
share in the world's 
work qualifies him to 
speak with under- 
standing. The author 
sums up his personal 
definition of life thus 
“That is what life 
means to me—a place 
where a Father above 


deals differently with 
His different children, 
a 
place where true joys do not hang on material 
pegs, and where all the time the fact that God 
our Father is on His throne lines every cloud 


BOSTON. 
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CENTs 


COOK BOOK, .ctixrs 


Free to users of SLADE’S Absolutely Pure 
Spices, Extracts, etc. Send end-piece from 
package and 2c. stamp to pay postage, or 
ask your grocer for one. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
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$1.25. 
by receiver. 


bare. 
you can see when it is clean. 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat minute. 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 


Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
Not only is it easy to clean, but 
It quickly 


Four steel cutters, differ- 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Price of Food Chopper 








E Art of Stenciling, which 
consists in printing by hand 
on walls, fabrics and other 


materials, through the use of a 
stencil plate, has become a most 
popular handicraft. This stencil 
plate consists of a prepared paper 
having acut- out design. By brush- 
ing a color through these perfora- 
tions, the design is transferred 
upon the material desired. The 
charm of this work consists in the 
simplicity of its application, also 
in its adaptability fora wide range 
of decorative effects. By means 
of cut-work patterns and a brush 
and paint a colored repeating de- 





Stenciling Outfit. 





sign can be transferred to table covers, bed spreads, wall papers, lam- 
brequins, scarfs, curtains and other fabrics. 

The Outfit consists of 1 Stencil Brush, 4 ready-cut Stencils, Booklet of 
Instructions, 1 Sheet of Stencil Paper and an assortment of 6 Stencil Colors 
with Stencil White, Ivory Black and Stencil Medium. 


The colors are lasting and durable, and the Stencils cut from the best paper 
of Instructions supplied with the Outfit makes the work so easy that no one will have the 
slightest difficulty in producing satisfactory results. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 15c. extra, 
postage and packing included. Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 


Riscnnil MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Booklet 
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Three Things About 


raw jOrd 


(oking-Ranges 
which make them superior to all others: 


1. The Single Damper (patented) 
2. The Oven heated by cup-joint flues 
3. The Two Hods in the base (patented) 


The Single Damper 

is the greatest help in 
cooKing ever invented. 
One motion—push the 
Knob to “Kindle,” “bake” 
or “check”— the range 
does the rest. 


The Oven is heated 
by the cup-joint flues 
all over alike; no“‘cold 
corners,’ no “scorch- 
ing spots.” Quickest 
and surest baker. 


The Two Hods in 
the base(patented) is 
a wonderful trouble- 
saving feature. The 
ashes fall through 
a chute into a Hod 
which is easy to 
empty. The Coal 


















’ ate Hod is beside it. 
Gas Ovens and Broilers at 
Ask the Orawford Agent to show you and write us for circular. | end or above range if desired. 
This new style Crawford is made in three sizes: ‘“‘ Palace,’”’ ‘‘Castle’’ and “‘ Fortress.”’ 





WALKER € PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


























